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ADVERTISEMENT. 

^ The infant reason grows apace^ and calls 
For the kind hand of an assiduous care. 
Delightful task ! to rear the tender thought— 
To teach the young idea how to shoot ; 
To pour the fresh instruction o'er the mind — 
To breathe th' enliv'ning spirit, and to fix 
The generous purpose in the glowing breast ! " 

Thomson. 



PREFACE. 

Parents, ere this my book you read, 
Hear first what I would humbly plead ; 
For this, my Preface, briefly shows 
What are the objects I propose. 

Your children are my special care, — 
I wish to guide them all to pray*r ; 
And you must aid me in my task, 
To show them how, and what to ask : 

For they should learn to seek God's grace, 
Who welcomes them to his embrace: 
Then early lead them to his throne. 
That Christ may claim them for his own. 

O, what a joyful, blessed day. 
When first a child begins to pray ! 
What tongue is able to impart 
The joy this gives a parent's heart ! 

If you but follow Hannah here. 
You, too, may have a child of pray'r : 
The Lord gave her a praying child, 
Who grew in temper meek and mild. 
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Train'd from his earliest years to pray. 
He was a wonder in his day : 
Then aid the budding mind to ope, 
And thus secure your future hope. 

Lend charms to every mental rose, — 
Increase its fragrance as it grows ; 
For such will need your training care. 
To yield the sweet perfume of pray r. 

Mothers, the solemn hour draws near 
When round the throne we shall appear. 
To hear the final plaudit given 
To her who trains a child for heav*D ; 

Maternal care must set the seal 
Which character will soon reveal ; 
Whatever form that may assume, 
Years will mature in manhood's bloom. 

Like the warm wax, the pliant mind 
Impression takes of every kind, — 
Impression that will lasting be. 
Unchanging as eternity! 

Bat precepts only will not do. 

They should be joined with practice too ; 

No influence can such impart, 

like actions, to affect the heart. 

Children are imitative creatures. 
Who reflect the moral features 
Of those who train them day by day : 
Example bears resistless sway. 
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What mothers are, that childrea show, 
And follow in the steps they go, 
In disposition and pursuit, 
The hranch partaking of the root. 

So let your actions in their sight 
Lead them to choose the way that's right ; 
A cherish' d love for truth will yield 
Rich produce in the mental field. 

Then, may you always watch and pray 
For grace to season all you say ! 
For every word and act should prove 
A gliding star to those you love. 

Indulge them not, nor he severe ; 
This point demands your utmost care : 
We know hoth sun and air are good, 
Bat then too much destroys the hud. 

Frost too, in spring, will check the root>— 
So rigour nips the youthful shoot ; 
But chasten'd love, like dew, revive 
And keep each infant plant alive. 

Then be not harsh nor spare the rod. 
As each extreme dishonours God ; 
Train them for Heaven at early age. 
For children are God's heritage. 

Two wicked sons good ESi had. 
Who grieved his heart, and made him sad ; 
But Scripture his neglect makes known. 
For which his house was overthrowti* 
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Thus, when too late, some parents grieve 
Their children's conduct to perceive: 
But, seek not grapes from thorns, — His vain; 
And none from thistles, figs obtain. 

8ome laugh aloud to see a child 
Foaming with rage, and passion wild; 
It may seem harmless in their view. 
Yet little think they what they do: 

Or at some knavish little trick, — 
For children they are very quick : 
But, countenance no artful way. 
Nor think it does their wit display- 
As parents often feel the rod 
Of a most just, avenging God, 
For trainmg up from day to day. 
Their children in an evil way,'— 

Sow not with tares the youthful mind. 
Or at the harvest, you will find. 
Instead of wheat, a briery wild: 
Then, parents, watch your infant child! 

Instruct your children now, while young; 
Pray for them — with them — one by one: 
Then who can tell but you may see 
Your offspring bloom in piety? 

So when these humble lines you scan. 
Think of the growing, future man ; 
Yes, think of him, when he shall be 
For ever in eternity. 
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Thus, let my book be often read : — 
See that your child heeds what is said; 
And understands, in early youth, 
The weight and force of erery truth. 

Train up a child, the Scriptures say. 
In the good and heayenward way; 
When old, he from it will not part. 
But walk therein with all his heart. 

Youth is the time to sow the seed— 
The dawning intellect to feed ; 
Then, to inculcate truth is wise. 
And your reward is in the skies. 

Now, I hare said and done my best. 
To heaven and you I leave the rest; 
So water what in hope is sown. 
And may the Lord our labours own. 

I have a word for others too : 
Should any such my pages view, 
And adverse think in any way. 
This much to them I have to say : 

Critics, my book you may review,— 
I own my failures are not few; 
Nor do I vaunt that 1 excel 
Any, in the poetic spell: 

Yet I have penn'd my thoughts in rhyme. 
Though all my jingles may not chime. 
As children better can retain 
What we in simple verse explain : 
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Admitting faults, then, pray excuse 
The humble tribute of my muse ; 
And with me ask the God of Grace 
To bless it to the rising race. 

For I commit it to his cabe, 

Whose unseen hand guides each affair. 

And to His clemency I look 

For what success attends my book : 

Content with what he shall bestow, 
I bid my little volume go ; 
And as I seek not worldly fame, 
Celata, I subscribe my name. 
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Child. Mahha, you said, the other day. 

That I with little George ahould plaji 
If I behaved as I should do, 
And said my task correct to you. 

MOTHEB. Tis true, my dear, I promised so, 
And then intended it, you know) 
But DOW your little friend is dead, 
And to hia Heavenly Father Bed. 
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Child. Dead! did you say? When did he die? , 
I am so sorry, I could cry: 
Who now will run, and hide with me, 
And catch me, when behind the tree? 

Mother. Huoh, hush ! for it is wrong, my son, 
To murmur at what God has done; 
Think more on George, than on your play: 
Be not 80 selfiab, dear, J pray. 

Chzlp. But there is not a boy I know 

With whom, to play, you let me go: 
Were there but one, I'd be content, 
And neyer more for George lament* 

Mother. My dear, you know not what you say; 
Your words an evil heart betray; 
Then pray to God to change your heart, 
And from the love of play depart. 

Child. Yes, when I am a man, Mamma, 
And grown as tall as my Papa; 
But now I am a little boy, 
And love to play with every toy. 

MoTHBR. My dearest child, are you not told, 
Hie young must die as well as old? 
Are you not young ? may you not die. 
And shortly by your playmate lie? 

Child, Why yes. Mamma, but then you know 
That all good boys to heaven will go : 
Poor George, how good a boy was he! 
He never once was cross to me. 

Mother. Tis true, we seldom ever find 

A boy so young, so good and kind; 
He read his Bible every day. 
Nor did forget his prayers to say. 
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Child. Nor did I either, only once, 

And then I was a little dunce; 
But that was Jong ago, rememh^i 
Back as far as last December. 

MoTHEB. My dear, 'tis not enough to say 

Your prayers at night, or prayers by day, 
Unless you think on God aboye, 
His holy Name revere and love. 

Child. But God I never yet did see: 

Why does he hide himself &oin met? 

I often look up to the sky. 

And wish that I his face coidd spy. 

Mother. That was presumption in you, then. 
For God is never seen by men; 
No mortal here, as we believci 
Can see his holy £Eice, and live. 

But in eternity, my love, 

He is beheld oy all. above j 

^o if to heaven you ever go, 

His face you there shall see aQd knpw. 

Child. And is George in that happy place, 
Where he can see God face to face? 
Well, I should like to die then, too, 
But am I good enough, think youP 

MoTHES. O no, my love, you must xepenty 
And for ypur many sins lament, 
Before you can be fit to die. 
And dwell ^th God beyond the qky. 

Child. What sins, Mamma I When did I fonf 
Indeed I never stole a pin, 
Nor said a wicked word, not I; 
Nor did I ever t^lX a Ue. 
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MoTHEB. My dear, it is a solemn fact. 

We sin in every word and act; 
Qod does the Pharisee despise, ' 
The proud is hateful in his eyes : 

So he that boasts, and loyes his play. 
Or wastes his time in any way, 
As really sins as those who dare 
To lie or steal, to cheat or swear. 

Child. I shall not praise myself again. 
But to renoimce my play is pain: 
Can I be good no other way; 
Why is it sin. Mamma, to play P 

MoTHEB. My dear, the sin is not to play. 
But your great love for it, I say y 
Tis that which keeps you far from God, 
And oftentimes invites the rod. 

Child. True, I am very fond of play; 

But, can you tell me, Ma, the way 
How I might play and yet not sin? 
How like and yet not love it, then? 

MoTHEB. Your question does to me appear 
Too hard to be explained, I fear. 
At least in such a simple way 
As you may understand to-day. 

Child. Why so, Mamma? I think you can. 
For you have such an easy plan 
Of making known what is obscure, 
m imderstand you, I am sure. 

Mother. Then ask to-night, and you shall hear. 
Should I have time with you to spare; 
At least will try what I can do, 
If you this subject will renew. 
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Child. Well, dear Mamma, since that you say 
It is my duty to obey, 
So now I shall my lesson learn, 
To say it well to-morrow mom. 

If I am good this evening, then. 
You thus will talk to me again; 
You love me, dear Mamma, I know. 
Then kiss me now before I go. 

Mother. yes, most certainly 'tis true, 
I have maternal love for you. 
And that shall in proportion flow 
As you m grace and goodness grow. 

But now before you leave, my dear. 
Let me once more those verses hear 
You did rehearse to us last night, 
Which gave Papa so much delight. 

I mean the Mother's Questions; then 
Will you repeat them once again? 
Such things you should in memory store. 
And ponder them in secret o'er. 

Child. Yes, I can say them all to you, 

And nearly know the answers too; 
But first the questions I wiQ say, 
The answers then another day. 

The Mother's Questions. 

Sweet pledge of love, my darling boy. 
Say will you prove your parents' joy. 

And comfort here below? 
Will you delight your prayers to say, 
To adi for blessings every day? 

Tell me. 
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And will you love to read yotnr book. 
And never careless from it look. 

As naughty children do P 
Will you dfelight to learn your task. 
To answer questions I may ask? 

Tell me. 

Who made you then, my little dear. 
And boUnd you to my heart so near. 

With fond maternal love ? 
Who formed that lovely brow of thine. 
And made those golden locks to shine? 

Tell me. 

Who gave you utterance to talk. 
Your little feet their strength to walk 

So nimbly up and down? 
Was it your parents' tender care, 
Which did produce these things, my dear? 

Tell me. 

Who made the sea, the earth, the sky. 
And all the little birds that fly 

And warble through the air ? 
Who made the glowing stars above. 
And every creeping thing, my love? 

Tell me. 

Who made the butterfly and bee, 
And all the lovely flowers we see 

In garden, field, or lane? 
yfhaX mighty hand so sweetly made 
Those beauties that all these pervade? 

Tell me. 

Who gav6 that conscious sotd to you? 
Whb ean the wicked heart renew, 
Sb prone to every ill? 
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Who sayes from death, from hell and Bin, 
And gives the oonsoienee peaee within? 

Tell me. 

And who expands the dawning mind. 
And fans the spark of life you find 

Enkindled in your breast? 
Is it a self-created thing, 
Or praise to nature do you sing? 

Tell me. 

Mo^HlftR. Well, Thomas, I am glad to find 

That you retain them in your mind. 
And soon I hope you will prepare 
The answers that I wish to hear. 

And now, my love, may grace divine 
Daily your thoughts to God incline. 
Touch and affect your tender heart, 
And richly there its peace impart 

And as your days and years pass by, 
May you advance towards the sky; 

that your soul, while yet in youth. 
May blossom in all heavenly truth ! 

This is your Mother's prayer, my love, 
And may God grant it from above; 

1 ask'd it oft, and will again: 

So bless my child, Lord. Amen. 
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Chilis Mt dear Mamms, do coma and see 

How bright the moon looks o'er the Be«; 
I think you never saw a sight 
So beantiful u this to-night. 

HOTHSS. Tia truly grandl surpaMing fair! 

And yonder! lee that ship, my dear. 

How proud she movei, how well, how hrarvt 

She outs the high and yielding waTel 
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And see those twinkling stars, my loTe, 
. How glorious are God's works above: 
And if so great his wonders here. 
In heaven what shall we witness there? 

Child. Then wiU there stars in heaven appear, 
And sun and moon, as we have here? 
What sort of place, Ma, can it beP 
I wish that you could show it me. 

MOTHEB. I often told you, we must die 
Before we can ascend the sky: 
As for the sun and moon, my love, 
Such are not in the world above; 

But heaven la a glorious place. 
Where righteous men are stars of grace; 
And God their joy, their sun, their light» 
No moon shines liiere Hke this to-night. 

Child. But, Ma, can you the reason tell 

She does not always shine so well? 
The moon now gives so good a light 
That you could see to read or write; 

I, too, could spin my top; but, then, 
She soon will leave us all again; 
A few nights hence, if you remark, 
We shall be wholly in the dark. 

Suppose the sun should serve us so, 
What days of darkness we should know; 
I think the moon is strange; don't you? 
She is so fickle, so untrue. 

Why not be constant like the son, 
Who does his circuit daily run? 
She might as well lend us her light 
At all times as she does to-night. 
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fiow is it thus, Ma, do you know ? 
What makes her often leave us so ? 
The word of God, you say, is trae, 
SSs works are good and perfect too. 

But if your Bible is like mine, 

Gk)d there commands two lights to shine, — 

The greater light to rule the day 

The lesser one the night to sway. 

The greater one performs his task, 
But does the lesser, let me ask? 

no ! for we have many a night 
Walk'd home together without light; 

And often have I heard you say. 
As we have grop'd along the way, 

1 wish the moon would lend her aid. 
To guide us through this dreary glade. 

And when that blust'rous wind did blow, 
Which tore your silk umbrella so. 
How dark it was! no moon arose. 
Nor did a star its light disclose. 

I You know. Mamma, all this is true. 
What I am saying now to you; 
So will you please to make it clear; 
Why things so contrary appeal? 

Mother. Well, I ha vie listened to you long. 
But I must say that you are wrong; 
Tou cidl things strange, and doubt them true, 
Because ybuir 3^ars are yet but few. 

All- little boys like you, ihy dear. 
Should' speak with diffidence and fear; 
^ centre any thing is wrong. 
And most unlovely in the young. 
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For you have many things to learn, 
Ere nature's laws you can discern; 
The cause must first of all be shown. 
Before the grand effects are known. 

You see the firmament on high, 
Where shining worlds adorn the sky; 
They motionless may there appear, 
And you may think them somewhat near; 

But each and all, though seeming still. 
Perform alike their Maker's will; 
And every little radiant star. 
Is manyLlion miles afar. 

The moon, revolving round the earth, 
Is dark, no light can she send forth; 
As other planets, she moves on. 
Borrowing glory from the sun; 

And as her form is globular. 
Light but on one side can appear: 
When opposite the sun, I mean. 
Her light side then by us is seen : 

But when between the sun and' earth, 
Her dark side then to us she hath; 
Having her light side turned away, 
And we in darkness, as you say. 

All nature, except sinAil man. 

Is true to its Creator's plan: 

The moon by night, the sun by da^. 

Praise him, an each speeds on its^ wky. 

But you are yet too young, I fear. 
To understand this science clear; 
Its wonders you can never see 
Until you learn astronomy. 
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Religion, then, I would impart, 
This first should occupy the heart: 
Our morning theme we will renew ; 

That is the best, as yet, for you. 

* 

Child. Now truly, you are very kind 

To bring that subject to my mind; 
How I might play, and yet not sin, 
That was the question : pray, begin. 

Mother. Yes, so it was; but will you pay 
Attention now to what I say; 
And by your conduct aim to show, 
What you were early taught to know? 

For what can greater joy impart, 
To gratify your parents' heart. 
Than to observe our child receive 
All the advice we fondly give ? 

Child. Yes, dear Mamma, but will you say, 
As I am very fond of play. 
How I might play and yet not sin, — 
How like, and yet not love it, then? 

MoTHEB. Your problem has a complex sound, 
And may appear to you profound; 
But on reflection, you will find 
All darkness vanish from your mind. 

You like mince-pies, sweet fruit, and cake; 
But if too much you should partake. 
They soon would make you very ill, 
Perhaps incur a doctor's bill: 

So paistime does recruit the mind. 
When simply for our health designed; 
But if we use it to excess. 
It will destroy our happiness. 
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Then play no more than health requires; 
Restrain the force of your desires ; 
Your Bible read, its ways pursue; 
This will your love for play subdue. 

Child. Your good advice I will not spurn. 
But yet the task is hard to learn; 
All boys like play, you always find ; 
To leave it off would vex my mind. 

Mother. My dear, I do not mean to say 
You are to study all the day; 
But love for books I would inspire, 
And then for play a less desire. 

Whatever is by us adored 
More than the Saviour and his word. 
Becomes an idol in the heart, — 
Then from the love of play depart. 

Child. Well, I will try to love it less: 

I have been wrong, I do confess; 
But to resign it, is, I know, 
A painful task to undergo. 

Yet I must own that you are right, 
For George, he never took delight' 
To leave his books, like me, so glad; 
He said that too much play was bad. 

Mother. Yes, George was a superior boy; 
His Bible was his greatest joy: 
No play to him was half so sweet. 
As what he there could daily meet 

Child. What could he meet there, do you know 
That he should love his Bible soP 
What joy, what sweetness, could he find? 
There's nothing there, or I am blind. 
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MoTHEB. O yes, my dear, there are things there. 
Unknown to all but men of prayer ; 
Things hidden, heavenly, all of grace, 
Which God reveals in Jesus' face. 

Child. But, then, you know that I do pray. 
Both mom, and eve, and every day, 
Yet I such things did never see. 
As those you mention now to me. 

Mother. My dear, when you can pray alone, 

And make your thoughts to heaven known ; 
You will perceive, and quickly learn, 
Those things you cannot yet discern. 

Child. Alone, Mamma! how then can you 
Tell whether I may say them true?. 
And how can saying prayers alone 
Convey to me what is unknown? 

MoiHEB. That kind of prayer I do not mean 

Which children learn like you, I ween» 
Those things are only taught to youth 
To fit them to receive the truth. 

Child. But what is that, wiU you explain, 
And how I may the truth attain? 
For I should I^e to know it well: 
What is the truth, Ma, will you tell ? 

MoTHEB. The Bible is the truth, my son, 

The word of God, and that alone, 
Wherein we fixe enjoined to pray; 
And all who love that word ob^. 

God says. In secret pray to me, 
I wlQ reward you openly; 
Ask, and it shall be given you; 
Knock, a^d {t shall be opened too. 
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So when in priya^te we draw near, 
To offer up our hvunble prayer, 
Kemember, God's omniscient eye 
Can see, and all our thoughts desory. 

Child. But still I do not ccnnprehend 

The subject which you thus commend; 
Nor is it clear at all to me, 
Why I should pray in secresy. 

Mother. At once it is not understood; 

For grace and truth, while in the bud, 
Kequire much time, attention, care, 
Before the blossom can appear. 

But as the time is late, my boy. 
Go now your milk and cake enjoy, 
That you to bed may soon repair. 
When you have said your evening pray'r. 

Child. Then will you not tell any more 

About those things you named before? 
Pray do. Mamma; or tell me when 
You talk, like this, to me again. 

MoTHEB. Some other day I may do so, 

If more from me you wish to know; 
Perhaps to-morrow, if you say 
Your lessons in a proper way. 

But mind, my son, do not forget 
What has been said to you, as yet; 
Our conversation will be vain, 
Unless my words you wiU retain. 

Child. But when, Idamma, shall I rehearse 
The answers, which I have in yerse. 
To all those questions which I said 
Last night before I went to bed? 
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MoTHEB. Now, if you wish, my love, you may, 
They will not take you long to say; 
So let me hear before you go 
If you can say them all, or no. 

Child. yes, I think I know them well. 
As you immediately can tell; 
They have a close connection, too, 
With those I said before to you :— 

The Child's Answers. 

To nature, Mother, not to her, 
I never could so widely err. 

With such a guide as you, 
Who taught me that to one belongs 
The tribute of our grateful songs, 

To God the praise is due. 

To nature's God I then ascend, 
To my C5reator, Father, Friend, 

And source of every joy j 
'Twas he created you and me. 
And so ordained that I should be, 

Your son, a little boy. 

He fashioned me when I was not, 
Endowed me too with power of thought, 

Responsible I am; 
He gave me health and strength to walk; 
And speech, that I of him may talk. 

And glorify his name. 

He made the world, he made the sky. 
And all the glittering stars on high, 

So luminous and fair; 
He makes the beggar and the king, 
The smallest and the greatest thing. 

His condescending care. 
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He formed the seas and all therein, 
He made the earth, but void of sin! 

All good, proclaims his Word. 
But Adam — disobedient man, 
Soon blighted his Creator's plan, 

And thus displeased the Lord. 

For of the fruit God did forbid, 
He ate, and then himself he hid, 

For shame he now endured; 
And thus he did a curse entail. 
Which sinners ever must bewail, 

Till pardon is procured. 

God gave his only Son to die 
For sinners, such as you and I, 

He bought us with his blood; 
He gave his Holy Spirit too, 
To sanctify and to renew— 

Salvation is of God. 

He gave my soul, and deigns to be 
Protector of my infancy. 

Through each successive day; 
And if in life I serve him well. 
He will not leave me whilst I dwell 

On earth, to praise and pray. 

Then may I ever grateful prove. 
For such sweet tokens of his love. 

And learn to be in youth 
Devout and patient, meek and mild, 
A docile and obedient child, 

A lover of the truth. 

Now, Mother, have I answer'd right? 
My duty is my chief delight, 
Especially to you; 
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Pardon the erron you may Bee, 
And if there's any good in me» 
The praise to God is due. 

MoTHEB. Thomas, that is a guide for you, 
A bright and good example too; 
So imitate that little boy. 
Who gave his parents so much joy. 

He knew the source of every good, 
And whom to praise he understood; 
He knew the Lord had all things made, 
The sun, the moon, the trembling blade. 

This is the wisdom fools despise, 
And it is folly in their eyes; 
For they as yet have never known 
The wisdom that excels their own. 

To us the Gk)spel is good news. 
But this all Infidels reflise; 
To such 'tis hidden — O the cost! 
For their immortal souls are lost ! 

And now, good night, and may you prove, 
A source of comfort to us, love ; 
May you our anxious care repay. 
By growing wiser every day. 

May grace around your soul entwine, 
And Jesus soon be known as thine: 
O may he sanctify your heart. 
And richly there his love impart ! 




HE Nature of Prayer, continned— In- 
quiries respecting Iho duty of Prayet — 
Tlie Scripturo TOntnins every nci'ossory 
iiutracition f(v tluB faoly Bisrcise — Some 
reasoni assigned for thn lodifi^aco manifested by many to 
thia Duty— The Bible the (mly Standard of Tnith— The danger 
of Frocrastination— A Prayer. 



Child. .W ahh a, as I have said my task. 
Pray may I now a queatiou asfc, 
If you have time with me to stay, 
And aoewer wha,t I have to gay 1 

Mother. O yea, and I am g]ad to find 

Yo« anxious to improve your mhul, 
And BO will Hpend an hour or two 
To talk the Bubject o'er with you. 
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On prayer we did converse last night, 
I hope you will in that delight ; 
So now, propose your question here, 
And I will lend a listening ear. 

Child. Then, can you give a reason— say. 
Why we to God at all should pray ? 
He knows the heart of all full well. 
Why need we then our thoughts to tell ? 

MoTHEB. The reason plainly does appear, 

For need drives humble souls to prayV ; 
And though Godknows our thoughts and ways, 
He only blesses him that prays. 

Child. Why must we pray, I want to know, 
And what is meant by doing so ? 
Why are we with the Lord to plead, 
While He knows everything we need ? 

Mother. Because our wise and gracious Lord 
Enjoins it in His holy Word ; 
He bids us come and plead our case, 
And wrestle hard with Him for grace. 

He is omniscient, you confess. 
Hence all our wants He can redress ; 
Were it not so, I do maintain 
To pray at all would be in vain. 

And since to Him we owe our birth. 
And every comfort here on earth, 
To Him we ought to bow and pray. 
That He may bless us day by day. 

He further taught us, by His Son, 
How to address His holy throne ; 
How sinful men should there appear. 
And how and what to ask in prayer. 
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Child. But tell me what does praying mean, 
And why must we confess our sinP 
Since God knows thoughts, why should we tell 
Our wants to Him, who knows them well? 

MoTHSB. It is the good, the simple plan. 

That God prescribes to sinful man, 
And promises to give his grace 
To all who early seek his face. 

His wiU, my love, we must regard, 
Which he has given in his Word: 
Ask me, he says, you shall receive ; 
Confess your sins, I will forgive. 

Thus, since our God bids us to pray, 
It is enough ; we must obey. 
His Word is life, his law is pure; 
Who can his wrathful frown endure? 

Child. Tis not in the Commandments so; 
No word on prayer is there, I know; 
And if God meant us so to do. 
Would he not name it there, think you? 

Mother. As yet you do not imderstand 

The meaning of each great command; 
No word on prayer we there can need, 
Tis understood by most who read. 

Be careM what you say, my son, 
Lest you to some great error run; 
For Scripture is not understood 
By any but the wise and good. 

Child. But, dear Mamma, I want to learn 
Those things I cannot yet discern. 
And you have promised, long ago, 
. To tell me what I did not know. 
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Mother. And that I still intend to do. 

If truth you meekly will punrae; 
Ask always in a humble way, 
Then I shall answer all you say. 

Child. Then am I» Ma, to understand, 

That Ood to Israel gave command 
That they should pray, and daily tell 
Their wants to him who knew them well? 

For often I hare heard you say, 

Did we the Decalogue obey. 

How pleased the Lord with us would be ; 

Yet there no word on prayer I see. 

Mother. Then listen to these words, my Ioto: 
When Ood descended from above, 
On Sinai's Mount, to give the Law, 
Thus to impress all minds with awe, 

He said, There is no Ood but me 
To whom thou shalt bow down the knee; 
I am a jealous Ood, He oried^— 
Then tell me, now, what this implied? 

Child. I thought that was to blacks abroad. 

Who worship wood and stone, not Ood ; 
But now. Mamma, I think I see 
It is designed for them and me. 

But bowing down, is that to pray f 
I viewed it in another way; 
I thought that was to bend the fonn, 
As priests to jnctures do perform. 

Mother. This truth, my dear, it does convey. 
That we to Ood should humbly pray, 
And bow ourselves to Him aloncy 
Who sits on his eternal throne; 
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And wonhip Him who loyet to bless, 
None else to own, none else confess, 
And when to Him we bow the knee. 
Our hearts with Him should always be. 

Then does not this at once teach you, 
The duty and the homage due 
To such a jealous God as He, 
Who claims us thus exdusiyelyP 

Child. Yes, you hare made it very clear, 

That we to God should offer prayer; 
So teach me what I ought to say 
When I shall next attempt to pray. 

What kind of prayer should it be ? 
Will you explain it now to meP 
Must I rehearse it every day, 
And will it take me long to say? 

MoTHEB. That prayw you speak of now, my dear, 
Is but the form, it is not prayer i 
Words are but air and yanity, 
The source of prayer the heart must be. 

Child. Then teach me one that will be right, 
And I will learn it by to-night; 
For I should like. Mamma, to pray. 
But in the right and proper way. 

MoTHSB. It pleases me, my love, to find 

This subject occupies your mind; 
But Scripture can the best explain. 
How you this knowledge may attain. 

Then often read your Bible o'er, 
And much of it in memory store; 
Hut was indeed the only way 
By whieh ymv Mother came to poray. 
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And when the Spirit shall unfold 
To you that mine of hidden gold, 
The scales then from your eyes shall fall, 
And you will understand it alL 

So read the Scriptures with great care, 
With reverence and godly fear; 
Ketaining all, — ^that is the way 
To grow in Imowledge day by day. 

Child. Indeed I read it every day, 

But yet I know not how to pray ; 
Many long chapters I know well, 
Tet how to pray I cannot telL 

Ma, can you give a reason why 
I Some can, and others cannot pray t 
Some feel so timid, some so bold. 
Some so lukewarm, and some so cold. 

Mother. To tell you all would be in vain, 
But I may here a few explain; 
For many things obstruct the road 
That leads to happiness and God. 

The silent, humble, timid saints 
Can breathe to God all their complaints. 
In sighs, in tears, or in a groan; 
Such language is to Him well known. 

Some have great gifts, yet grace they need; 
Such seldom wiU the Bible read, 
Their hearts are not on God above, 
Who sent that book to us in love. 

Some read it without thought or care. 
With unconcern at what is there; 
Whose hearts are callous, cold and dead, 
. They doubt what God himself has said. 
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Others reject the mysteries there, 
Yet hope eternal bliss to share ; 
The want of faith does thus exclude 
Their souls from every needful good. 

By this the world dishonours God, 
It will not take him at His word: 
To disbelieve is to deny 
The homage due to Him on high. 

The Bible, there God's voice is heard, 
He speaks to us in every word! 
Tliat book is truth, no error there. 
So then believe it all, my dear, 

And never bring the Scriptures down 
To any standard of your own ; 
But lay your knowledge in the dust, 
And in God's wisdom solely trust. 

Prove every thought by that grand test, 
Make it your touchstone, in it rest, 
And seek the Spirit's aid to trace 
The hidden treasures of His grace. 

Then you will truly learn to pray. 
To thkik and walk in wisdom's way; 
And thus prepare to go, my love. 
To dwell with God in heaven above. 

Child. All that you say no doubt is true. 

But your remarks are strange and new; 
Tet when I read I shall attend 
To what you say, and try to mend. 

For I like George should wish to be. 
Not dead, Mamma, but good as he; 
And if his ways I here pursue, 
God then to heaven will take me too. 
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Mother. Well, you must then, like him, begin 
To hate that odious monster, sin; 
Like him, love prayer, your Bible too, 
And what that tells you, always do. 

Child. Indeed I have been doing so; 
Sin I have hated long ago. 
But still I know not how to pray; 
When shall I learn the proper way P 

MoTHEB. Some other day, my dearest boy, 
An hour again we will employ 
On this good theme, which does, I find, 
So fuUy occupy your mind. 

Child. No, now, Mamma, come tell it me. 
Explain it all, that I may see 
And understand and know the way, 
How I like little George should pray. 

Why not at cmce let me begin ; 
Procrastination is a sin. 
So I have often heard you say; 
Then teach me now, Mamma, to pray. 

Mother. Yes, to procrastinate is sad. 
Delay in anything is bad; 
It steals our time, and leaves us woe, 
And millions find it fatal too. 

So read, as I have said before, 
. . Of Scripture knowledge have a store; 
The Spirit then wiU, firom above, 
Soon teaoh you how to pray, my love. 

But I must hasten to depart, 
So keep my counsel in your heart; 
^d now, my child, I shall propose, 
We should by prayer this subject dose. 
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And may we both devoutly feel, 
When at the Throne of Grace we kneel: 
O may the Spirit now draw near, 
To aid and sanctify our prayer ! 

The Pbayeb. 

O God, the Father of us all. 
Before thy feet we prostrate fall ; 
Imploring pardon through thy Son, 
For aU the evils we have done. 

Now, Jesus, do thou intisrcede, 
For us thy cross and passion plead: 
No righteousness we own but thine, 
Then clothe us with thy grace divine. 

Come, Holy Spirit, gentle Dove, 
And fill our hearts with heavenly love; 
O may my child be taught of Thee, 
To know thy will, thy grace so free. 

Grant that the page of truth may shine 
Upon his soul with light divine. 
That he, like Samuel, may appear, 
To serve thee in thy temple here. 

Speak, Lord, that he thy voice may know, 
Ajid follow thee through life below; 
Convert his soul, repentance give. 
That he may to thy glory live. 

Make thy salvation to him known. 
Through Jesus Christ, thy only Son ; 
That he may to the Saviour flee. 
And in his cross his pardon see. 

With cords of love draw his young heart. 
And richly there thy grace impart; 
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Now let thy Spirif a work appear, 
And make him, Lord, a child of prayer. 



May all those buds that seem so 
Now fostered with maternal care. 
Blossom in piety and truth. 
Ere manhood does succeed his youth. 

Hear my request in heaven aboye. 
And send thy messenger of love 
To sanctify and seal us here, 
Then we in glory shall appear. 

We now in Jesus Christ alone 
Approach thy holy, gradous throne, 
And, as before, we shall again 
Say, Hear our prayer, O Lord. Amen. 




^^ IIAItlTY to the Poor inculcated— The 
^"5- Beggar— CoTetouane^s censured— The 
Miasionary Boi, and the Ckuae of Mig- 
\t advocated — The Negro's Confession — Aconditjonal Pro- 
le made. 



Child. Mauma, pra; have I told jou yet 
About a beggar that I met 
At Squire Divea' door, laet Tuesday, 
When with my hoop I waa at play 1 

MuTHEB. No ; did you meet or see oae there 1 
Wtta it a man with silvery h:ur 1 
Something, I hope, you ilid hestow ; 
What did you give him, let me know ? 
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Child. One hal^euny was all I had, 

But yet with that he was so glad, 
That I much wished it had been more, 
BeoaoM hewtm^o old and poor. 

9b mid^J' am bidli^Aok and old, 
Starfteg with hm^^tfr and with cold, 
WhilftHkrwii hk oheek a tear would stny, 
Whiiiii'with fab tdeere he wiped away. 

Poor man ! I waited timif to see 
How goed and kind-Ule rich would he.;. 
Because Squire Diree i»-so grand, 
Has coach and servants at command. 

Yet nothing did they give him then;. 

One 8enf«kit>man bc^[aB:to« 

And was so angi^, to be' 

Until at last he slamm'd the dwt. 



And then the dogs came barking roi 
To send him from their master's gromd ; 
All this was cruel, was it not 1 
How hard must be a beggar's lot ! 

And at the time a coach went by, 
Driving along the Queen's highway, 
And all the passengers could see 
That wanton act of cruelty. 

Now this at once recall'd to me 
Some lines I have in memory ; 
They are but few, though very sweet. 
Which, if you please, 1 will repeat. 

Mother. What lioes, my darling, do you mean ? 
Come, let me hear them once again ; 
For since they are admir'd by you. 
No doubt but they will please me too. 
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Child. And can you not, Mamma, remember, 

Those lines you gave me last Noyember ? 
You taught them me one winter's night ; 
The words are these, if I am right : — 

The Beooab. 

At yon proud gate, a feeble beggar stands. 
With palsied limbs and supplicating hands, 
Whose grizzled locks, and furrowed cheeks disclose 
A life fast hastening to its solemn close. 
Pity, he cries, the poor in deep distress, 
That God may bless the blessings you possess ; 
Pity my age, and this weak trembling form, 
My tatter'd raiment 'mid the wintry storm ; 
Pity, he cries, the abject and forlorn, 
Turn not away, nor close your gate in scorn. 
But cold as the impervious northern ice. 
Some pamper'd menial, harden'd in his vice. 
Commands, with threats, the mendicant to go, 
And seek his parish through the drifting snow. 

MoTHEB. O yes, since you upon them dwell, 
I recollect them very well ; 
How often do we see combin'd 
Wealth and its curse — a sordid mind ? 

Child. But why do not rich people give ? 
Do they not like the poor to live P 
For Scripture blesses such, I find, 
Then why to them act so unkind P 

MoTHEB. All rich are not alike, my dear ; 

There are kind hearts in every sphere. 
While some, like adamant and steel. 
Soft pity's touch can never feeL 

Though they have eyes, they will not see ; 
They have no soul for sympathy: 
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Though they have ears, they will not hear 
The needy's cry — ^nor heed the tear. 

They have a selfish, cruel heart, 
Who never to the poor impart 
A portion of their worldly store, 
Which soon they shall possess no more. 

Such are unfaithful stewards here, 
Who rob their master without fear ; 
Yet truly nothing is their own, 
[ Though this in action they disown. 

Unworthy of the least God gives. 
Is every man on earth that lives j 
And nothing do we merit more 
Than the most abject at our door. 

Then may we ever grateful prove 
By sharing with the poor, my love ; 
For earthly treasures are for use, 
And not for hoarding or abuse. 

Child. And not for hoarding ! Then am I 
No more to put my half-pence by ? 
I thought you said, some time ago, 
I should not spend my money so. 

And did not my Papa tell me 
To save it for the missionary P 
He gave a box to put it in: 
Can saving money. Ma, be sin ? 

MOTHEK. O no ; a sin that cannot be, 
Your motive there is charity ; 
By that you aid the cause of God, 
And send the Gospel far abroad. 

^e covetous wiU not do so, 

iNor kindness to their neighbours show, 
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But, like the graye, Give, give, they cry, 
Yet nothing here can satisfy. 

Child. Like that. Mamma, I cannot be. 
Indeed I am not miserly ; 
Money with me will seldom stay. 
How soon I squander it away ! 

Mother. For that you merit not my praise. 

Waste leads to want, the proverb says ; 
It is as wrong, I do maintain. 
To spend, as 'tis to hoard in vain. 

The miser stores all for himself. 
From love alone to worldly pelf; 
No other end has he in view. 
He loves it, and he keeps it too. 

The prodigal his aU wiU spend. 
And leave himself without a Mend : 
Thus both run counter to the plan 
That Heaven prescribes to erring man. 

Observe the contrast then, my boy. 
How Christians do their wealth employ ; 
They clothe the poor, the hungry feed. 
And freely give to all who need. 

But diverse are the means pursued, . 
By those who study to do good; 
Some give their time, their money too. 
And honour Ood in all they do. 

Child. Well then. Mamma, I will no more 
Spend as I have done heretofore. 
But every week, I now will try. 
If I can put a penny by. 

Mother. Yes, I like the weekly penny. 
Laid up for the missionary. 



And givcD with that honest teal 
Such M the godly often feel. 
But, little think the piona poor. 
Ah we collect from door to Aoot, 
What good their contributiona we 
To many thousand bouU afar. 
For all thoae meesengeTS of God, 
Sent by aocieties abroad, 
Are by such means supported there; 
Then should we not do something he 

Child. O yes, Mamma, and so I will ; 
I hope my bos I soon shall Mj 
For if the people did not give. 
How could the n 



MoTHEE. They could not. But it is not so ; 

The Christian puUie docs, we knov. 
One hundred thousand pounds apply 
Eaab year to one aociety- 

And then, three hnndred thousand n 
Are added to this mighty store. 
By other pious Hect«, who prove, 
By what they do, how much they lo' 
All this for heathens ChristianB do. 
That they mfght have the Bible too 
Hse myiiona never woBid have heu 
The Gospel of onr blessed Lord. 
No Savioux there to them is known 
ney worship idols, wood and rtow 
^y have no Soriptares there.Vt 
How Jesu. saves fro„,,i„,^^ Veil. 
Child. How glad, Manmia. -we n„ ..* . v 
Tohnowthateome-Ji^S^^^t 
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To teach the negroes who is Lord, 
And what he tells \is in his Word ! 

Mother. Yes, and besides we ought to do 
All that we can to aid them too ; 
For sympathy alone, my dear, 
Will not maintain the minister. 

How little many of us know 
What missionaries undergo ; 
They are a self-denying few, 
Who part with friends and country too. 

But they have hearts enlarged by grace, 
They look beyond time's narrow space ; 
So when they hear the distant cr}'. 
Help, Britons, help, or else we die. 

They leave their native land, and ease. 
To cross the vast terrific seas ; 
The care of souls disturbs their breast, 
They run to save, and both are blest. 

Child. But, Ma, I cannot understand 

How they can leaye their native land, 
To go and live among the rude. 
Merely to do the people good. 

Mother. No better motive could there be ; 

They are constrained by love, you see, 
To sinners, who but for their care, 
Would die and perish in despair. 

Fearless of danger, they embark 
To undertake this needful work, 
That they may glorify the Lord, 
And spread the knowledge of his Word. 

To new discovered isles they go, 
In hopes the Gospel seed to ao^ *, 
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Perhaps land on an unknown shore, 
Where white men never were before. 

Perchance among some savage race, 
Who live by plunder or the chase, 
Whose cruel hands are full of blood ; 
Idolaters, not knowing God. 

Who seek and feel no greater joy, 
Than to shed blood and to destroy ; 
Thus valued lives they take away. 
As William's was, the other day. 

Alas, that sin should so debase 
The species of the human race ! 
That man, who ate of Eden's fruit, 
Should sink below the savage brute ! 

Shall Britain then no pity show 

To those poor heathens sunk so low P 

Afford no help, soon to restore. 

And snatch them from Satanic pow'r ? 

O yes, my'dear, and so will we 
Stretch forth the hand of charity, 
To spread the truth from clime to clime. 
And carry on the work sublime. 

The good that is already done 
Cannot, as yet, be fully known ; 
But fruit we have, which does appear. 
To show that harvest time is near. 

Witness the Befugees at home. 
Which did from Madagascar come ; 
Once they to idols paid regard. 
But now they know and serve the Lord. 

Indians and Africans appear 
Upon our platforms every year. 
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To make their circumstances known, 
And what the Lord for them has done. 

And how delightful 'tis to hear 
Of blacks assembling now for prayer ; 
And negro children praising God, 
In songs and hymns, &r, fkt abroad ! 

O Thomas, what a pleasing sound ! 
It makes my joyful heart rebound; 
Then save your money for this end, 
It will the cause of God extend. 

!hild. O yes. Mamma, that I will do. 

And with a double pleasure too ; 
Since this may send the poor abroad, 
The Gospel of our blessed God. 

But don't you think the negro's way, 
Of telling what he has to say. 
Sounds very droll and curious too ; 
One piece I will repeat to you. 

doTHER. Well, so you may, then I shall hear 
What does so droll to you appear; 
Their dialect no doubt you mean, 
But let me hear, so n^w begin. 

A Negro's Confession. 

]blLD. ** When in de wood, no Massa nigh 
Den me look up to shiny sky, 

Upon me knees me go ; 
Me say to God, me heart so bad. 
Me cure must seek, me pain so sad. 

Him neber say me no. 

Den me show him me inside heart, 
He look de comer every part, 
Den me afraid too much ; 
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Me den so low, me guilty feel, 
, But Jesus say me come to heal, 

And den me heart him touch. 

Him*say, Him lob and take me care. 
Him answer all me ask in prayer, 

If &om de heart me pray ; 
Him see me now, and know me well. 
Him save poor neger's soul from hell, 

And wash him sins away. 

Den me want lob Him two times more 
Dan eber black man did before. 

But O me wicked heart ! 
Him go away— run all about. 
Him plague me so, den me cry out, 

O Lord ! come take me part 

Den Jesus whisper in me ear. 
And say, Poor neger, neber fear. 

Me come de wound to heal. 
To take de stony heart away. 
And gib de fleshy one to pray, 

O den what joy me feel ! 

Me so rejoice, me no more sad, 
And den me heart him feel so glad, 

Me Jesus den adore ; 
Him gib me peace, Him save me too. 
Him make me wicked heart anew. 

Me praise Him eber more.'' 

Now, dear mamma, what will you say. 
He says, his heart can run away. 
But that you know can never be, 
This seems so laughable to me. 

The piece throughout is very droll, 
I cannot comprehend it all; 
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The words he has, his method too, 
Seems strange to me: Ma, what think you? 

lOTHEB. The poor illiterate convert there 

Cannot express our language here, 
But what he means is understood ; 
I think the lines are very good. 

Now, when you read, or pray, or hear, 
Do not your thoughts run here and there ? 
Well, this is what he means to say. 
But in his artless, simple way. 

He does a faith^l tale impart. 
And well describes the human heart; 
Although in broken accents there, 
Yet, O how simple ! how sincere! 

So may you like that negro be, 
As honest to yourself as he ; 
Like him, with penitence sincere, 
Draw nigh to God in humble prayer; 

Confess your faults, tell him your fear. 
And Jesus then will soon draw near 
To pardon and to comfort you. 
And bless you with his Spirit too. 

!hild. Your explanation does, I find, 

Remove an error from my mind, 
As my thoughts wander far away 
When I sometimes my lesson say. 

But, dear Mamma, before you go. 
One thing from you I wish to know. 
So tell me, if you please, the day 
When I my poetry shall say. 

iIOTHEB. Why, if you know it perfectly, 
You may to-morrow bring it me, 
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But mind to learn it quite correct^ 
Then you a present may expect. 

So come, my love, put back your chair. 
And let us to the hall repair ; 
Dinner is ready I am sure. 
Then haste and dose the study door. 




II WALK to the Cnatle— Geoloey— A 
Dialognc on Bird's Nesting— The Sin 
d sad Coiiseqaencee of Idleness — H>- 
ternnl Adnce — The Promiie ftilBlted. 



Mother. Thouab, vhere have you tieen, my dear, 
You do 80 very wum appear P 
And what so long has made you stayP 
No l«aaoii have you said to-day. 



CmLO. 



My dear Mamma, I oould not oome 
Until Fapa had brought me horns t 
He took me for a walk, to see 
Some place he oall'd the pri<n7. 
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From there we to the castle went, 
In which a little time we spent, 
And after viewing that around, 
We saw the caverns under ground ; 

Where some were digging out the lime, 
And others firing all the time, 
To blow and break the rocks asunder, 
Which made a noise as loud as thimder. 

Mother. Well, your Papa was very kind : 
And did you any fossil find P 
For where those excavations are. 
Such things are found as well as spar. 

Child. But what, Mamma, does fossil mean ? 
Say is it aught that I have seen ? 
I know Papa to-day had none, 
Except a shapeless piece of stone, 

Like those upon the chimney-piece : 
Why does Papa such things increase? 
In such no beauty can I see. 
For ornament they cannot be. 

Mother. Those things are fossils, choice and rare ; 
Examine them minutely there, 
Then you will change your mind, I know, 
And not again despise them so. 

Child. I am not tall enough you see. 

So please to reach one down for me ; 
I did observe them once before. 
Then I supposed them to be ore. 

Well, this is strange! how came it so, 
That snails and insects here should grow. 
Upon a hard, flat piece of stone? 
Ma, was it carved by any one ? 
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MOTHEB. O no, it is the very same 

As when first from the earth it came; 
The miners dug it from below 
Not many weeks or months ago. 

We only take the soil away 
By washing off the lime and clay, 
Which brings each object to the light 
That was before concealed from sight. 

Now these were doubtless once alive, 
At least we fain would this believe ; 
But were, at some eventful time, 
Imbedded low amid the lime. 

Child. And do you mean, Mamma, to say^ 
These creatures lived in any way? 
It must be art, and art alone, 
For dead things turn to dust, not stone. 

Mother. The works of God in nature there 
Plainly before your eyes appear ; 
Tis true, these once had life and power 
To crawl and fly from flow'r to flow'r. 

For there are certain fluids known, 
Which turn such porous things to stone, 
And from the deluge we may date 
Most of our fossils foimd of late. 

But some geologists will say. 
That they are of an earlier day; 
Wise beyond God's revelation, 
They find a world before creation. 

So now, my child, mind in your youth 
To weigh your knowledge by the truth ; 
Reject what does not well accord 
With that best guide, the Sacred Word. 
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Child. Well, now I know what fossils are, 

And why you keep them with such care; 
I thought they were but common stone 
Before you made their beauties known. 

And what a great variety! 
Shells, shrubs, the locust, snake and bee ! 
When I have said my lesson, then 
May I these fossils view again ? 

MoTHEB. O yes, you may, but first rehearse 
The dialogue you have in verse; 
Yet if the whole you cannot say, 
Defer it till another day. 

Child. I know it all, and perfect too, 
And will repeat it now to you. 
And then a present you will make, 
As you will not your word forsake. 

Mother. O no, for on the sideboard see 
That book on early piety ; 
That is the one you there behold 
With silken case, adorned with gold. 

Child. Indeed, Mamma ! that pretty one, 
Which has some golden letters on P 
Well, I am glad ; now I shall say 
My piece aright I hope to-day. 

Mother. But tell me first, my little son. 

What subject does it treat upon ? 

It is in poetry I see, 

But what about, relate to me. 

Child. It treats upon an idle boy. 

Who did his time and clothes destroy, 
By climbling trees to hunt for prey, 
And rob each bird's nest in his way. 
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But, Ma, he does a promise make, 
That he will all such ways forsake ; 
He weeps, and says he never more 
Will do as he has done before. 

MoTHES. Well, now I see you understand 

The subject which you have in hand ; 
So then begin, and I will hear, — 
Speak slowly, bold, distinct and clear. 

Dialogue on Bird's Nestinq. 

Strangek. 
What are you doing in that hedge, my boy P 
Come down, for shame, do not your clothes destroy ; 
Suppose the owner, passing by, should see 
How you now trespass on his property, 
Would he not punish you P then, lad, beware 
Of breaking those young trees, he planted there. 
But what is that you placed within your hat P 
And what those coloured things on strings you gotP 
• Come here, my boy, that I may learn the truth, 
And give you counsel suited to your youth. 

Boy. 

I only went up there to reach a nest, 
And these are eggs, suspended to my breast; 
There is no harm m taking them away, 
For every boy does so with whom I play. 

Stranger. 
Alas, poor child ! that you should have your mind 
To such strange acts of cruelty inclined! 
I see you are as dark as night can be, 
Both void of love, and sweet humanity: 
What makes you choose, and walk in ways so badP 
Have you no father or no mother, ladP 

Boy. 
Yes, I have both 5 yet they did never say, 
I should not take these little eggs away. 
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Stranger. 

Well, now, suppose I should you here detain, 
Nor ever let you once go home again, 
What would your parents feel, can you conceive, 
And could you bear to make them weep and grieve? 
Think how distracted they would daily be. 
But all in vain, if you they could not see. 
Then view your weeping mother in despair. 
Wringing her hands, and tearing off her hair, 
Overcome with grief, then sinking to her grave; 
But weep not, lad, your tears this scene shall save; 
And I am truly glad so soon to find 
Impressions made .upon your youthful mind. 
Now look on this you have presumed to steal. 
And think what pain the little bird must feel, 
To lose this little house she built so neat. 
With these her young concealed in that retreat! 
Hark, how she flutters, how distracted there. 
Whilst with her mournful notes she rends the air ! 
How cruel then the harmless to pursue. 
For birds can feel, my boy, as well as you. 

Boy, 

Yes, sir, I hear, and what you say is true. 
And I the like again will never do; 
I will not take a bird's nest any more, — 
Can I not put this back where 'twas before ? 
I wish I met you in the month of May, 
I should not then have taken one away, 
But never did I think of giving pain 
Till you my mother named in mournful strain; 
And had you seen her but the other day. 
When I was lost, she thought, or stole away, 
O! how she ran about from place to place 
Distracted, seeking me with tearful face I 
And if, like her, then, birds can feel such pain, 
I will not thus a bird's nest take again. 
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Stranger. 

Welly lad, if 80 I shall now let you free, 
Yet always bear this in your memory, 
That God made man at first the lord of nature, 
Not to destroy, but to protect each creature; 
To tame with kindness every creeping thing, 
And with our love to clip the feathered wing, 
But not to hunt and plunder them, my boy, 
And thus their eggs and little nests destroy. 
So now go home, do not your promise break, 
For I shall see you soon, perhaps this week; 
Your father*s cot I know, 'tis near Park-pool, 
Tell him to send you to the Sunday school. 
That you may there be taught some better way, 
To spend your precious time from day to day. 
So now depart, your way is through the lane; 
Farewell, my lad, until we meet again. 

Mother. Now mark, my son, those lines with care. 
That idleness becomes a snare ; 
It is the door to every sin, 
The way which Satan enters in. 

Think of that naughty, idle boy. 
Who did the little nest destroy ; 
Went to no school, had none to tell 
The way to Heaven, the road from Hell. 

A sabbath-breaker too, no doubt, 
Like many boys you see about, 
Who never think on God above, 
Frequent his house, nor seek his love ; 

But with the wicked and profane, 
Who take God's holy name in vain, 
They go and learn to swear and lie, 
Perhaps to plunder by-and-by. 
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Thus, step by step, they sink so low, 
Until to greater crimes they go ; 
Then, sentenced by the law, they die. 
And launch into eternity. 

Hence learn what idleness can do, 
Destroy the soul and body too ; 
So of this sin you must beware, 
Flee it as birds the fowler's snare. 

Child. Yes, Ma, and on last sabbath-day, 
I saw some idle boys at play ; 
Some were at marbles, some at ball, 
I was quite angry with them alL 

MoTHEB. When you such wicked children meet, 
Or hear or see them in the street, 
Do not despise them; only say, 
You should not break the sabbath-day. 

For if you had been left alone, 
You might no better ways have known ; 
Then be not proud, but grateful prove. 
And pray for grace to keep you, love. 

But as you said your piece so well, 
I need not longer on it dwell. 
Ere I convey these gifts to you, 
This little book, and paint-box too. 

One for amusement is designed. 
The other to improve the mind ; 
Give not your time to one alone. 
But let your taste for both be shown. 

Child. I thank you, dear Mamma, indeed. 
The book I promise you to read; 
Now I can paint a ship and crew. 
Which on my slate I could not do. 
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This is the very thing foi" me, — 
Shall I attempt to punt a tree? 
I think that I can do it well. 
So Btay, Mamma, and you shall tell. 

MoTHEB. no, my deal, I cannot stay, 

I have engs^enmnta out to-day ; 
On my return I then may tell. 
But now muat gog so, love, &reweIL 





HE ForgBt-ma^ot — An importRnt In- 

~^ ^_ "E^ ;^^ " ijuiry — The Omnipresence and Omoi- 

^^^^^=C^ 6oieuce of Qod— The halofniness of 

Fulsehood and Its direl\il consequences — Troth recommended and 

the love of it lucnlcated — DnlieliBf detected and ite antidote 

proposed — The Uothei's aSectioiuM Ftaya. 



Child. Mauh a, look what a pretty flower ! 
I found it near the castle tower ; 
How small, yet what a lovely blue ! 
I do not know its name ; do yon ? 

Mother. Tia the veronica ; the ^ame 

We call " Forget-me-not," by name j 

And truly very apropdi, 

It is 10 small, and lives so low. 
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In all God's works we eyer see 

The wisdom of the Deity ; 

And nothing seems beneath his care, — 

He's over all, and everywhere. 

Child. But does not God live very far, 

In heaven, where holy angels are ? 
How then on earth, Ma, can he be. 
And yet above ? Tell where is he ? 

Mother. Come then, sit on this little stool, 

The evening breeze is soft and cool ; 
How sweet the mignonette's perfume, 
By zephyrs wafted to our room ! 

And now you must attend to me, — 
Put puss away from off your knee j 
Then some sweet lines I will repeat, 
Which will at once your question meet 

Child. Yes, dear Mamma, I will do so ; 

And now, " grimalkin," you may go, 
For I shall like that subject well : 
Then where is God, Ma, will you tell ? 

GoD^s Omnipbesence. 

Where is God ? — ^He is in heaven, my dear, 

Surrounded with his holy angels there ; 

And though he seems to you so far away. 

Yet he is present with us night and day ; 

He hears your words, your thoughts he knows them too, 

Sees all the actions, good or bad, we do ; 

He is a Spirit, moving everywhere, — 

No place so secret but our God is there. 

This is a lesson not to be forgot, 

A truth which children early should be taught; 

Their ignorance of this, all good will stem, 

They see not God, to think he sees not them ; 
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And thus they learn to act a double party 
To lie, to steal, and practice every art. 

I knew a child who did not like her book. 
And, if she could, would never in it look ; 
One day she purposed in her evil mind 
To hide it, so that none the book i^ould find; 
Then placing it behind the kitchen shelf. 
She went away, rejoicing in herself, 
And when the time to say her task drew nigh. 
She then began to search for it and cry. 

What is the matter, Fanny P said her Aunt ; 
What are you looking for ? what do you want ? 
I've lost my book, replied the wicked child, 
By Satan's art thus thoughtlessly beguil'd ; 
Then tossing over every book by turn, 
Saunt'ring about, pretending great concern. 
Next morning came, but still no book was found ; 
The servant maid was told to look around; 
But all in vain, the book to them was gone, 
The purchase of another talked upon. 

But one fine evening, as they sat at tea, 
The maid brought in the book for Miss to see ; 
Dusty and cobwebb'd, torn and soil'd all over, 
And with but one, and that a broken, cover. 
The maid in cleaning had discovered it, 
Yet in that state for further use imfit. 

Fanny, with conscious shame, hung down her head, 
Spoke not a word, nor heeded what was said ; 
Her Aunt perceiving this, when all alone, 
Made her confess the trick which she had done. 
Her guilt so clear, she could not well deny ; 
With shame, with sorrow, and with tearful eye, 
Repeated promises she then did make. 
That all her wicked ways she would forsake ; 
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For she was told, and always taught to know, 
That if not good, to Heaven she should not go ; 
That all mankind in judgment must appear, 
To give account of all their actions here, 
And that the wicked, when they die, should be 
Consign'd into eternal misery. 
But never had it been her lot to hear 
That God was present with her everywhere. 
This is the first impression I would make 
On every little child, for Jesus' sake : 
Without this knowledge 'tis in vain to tell 
Of heavenly joys, or all the woes of hell ; 
In vain you threaten, and in vain you teach, 
A God far ofi^ no human heart can reach. 

Now, had this naughty littie girl been taught, 
That there was not a place where God was not, 
She never could have done that wicked thing. 
Which did so much disgrace upon her bring ; 
But when she found no mortal form was near 
She thought herself alone, though God was there ; 
She did not think of his allnseeing eye. 
Who does our every secret act descry. 

Thus Ananias and Sapphira too 
Beserv'd a part, and with the selfsame view. 
That none should see or know they played the cheat 
But God did all their wicked ends defeat 
Yes, he beheld, and stayed their lying breath. 
And punished them witii awful sudden death ; 
The history abounds with solemn facts. 
And you may read it in the fifth of Acts, 
Which chapter does with that account begin, 
Showing the rapid growth of every sin; 
How soon, when once conceived, a single thought 
May be matured, and into action brought : 
For after they had sold away their land. 
To keep a portion back at once they i^Ikqxl'^s 
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And then, to hide their base deceit and art, 
They meanly next to ^Edsehood did resort. 

So Fanny, when she silly hid her booky 
A refuge in a falsehood quickly took ; 
But Ood beheld her evil, sinful mind, 
And caus'd the servant maid her book to find. 
That she might then with shame the truth confess^ 
And for her sin experience deep distress. 

But I will here an anecdote relate, 
Which shows how God does every liar hate : 
Devizes is a town in Wiltshire known ; 
There, in the market place, inscribed on stone. 
Is an account of one Buth Fierce, who fell, 
With imprecations, to the lowest hell. 
" If I have not the sixpence paid,** she said, 
** May I this moment die !" She fell down dead ; 
The money then within her hand was found, 
As she extended lay upon the ground. 
This is recorded, to warn every one 
Of God's just judgment on a lying tongue ; 
And that he is both here and everywhere. 
To notice, if not punish, sin, my dear. 

Hence, never once forget this truth divine. 
That God well knows your inmost soul and mine ; 
His eye is ever over all the earth, — 
He knows o\ir thoughts before their very birth. 
But those who honour not, nor fear the Lord, 
Nor tremble at each sinful act and word, 
He will consign to everlasting woe. 
Where all the wicked, when they die, must go. 
Bemember this in all you say or do. 
The blessing then of God will follow you ; 
Fray for his guidance, and preserving grace> 
That you may run with joy the Christian race. 
And glorify your Father, who has done 
So much for you, through Jesus Christ his Son; 
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Peruse his will, your patrimony view, 
See what possessions he has left for you. 

Go, and your title to these riches scan, — 
The Bible is the will of God to man, 
Wherein he leaves a rich bequest above 
To every soul that does the Saviour love ; 
A kingdom, which will never fade away. 
Reserved for ail that will his word obey : 
There shall our Saviour be in glory seen, 
Without an intercepting veil between ; 
There may you dwell, when from the world set free, 
Xor shall you then, my love, ask, Where is he ? 

Child. That is a pretty piece, indeed ; 
I wish I had it, Ma, to read. 
The subject I would soon retain 
In memory, to repeat again. 

How many boys would lying hate. 
Could I those things to them relate; 
For what an awful end befell 
All those who did such stories tell ! 

Falsehood I always did despise. 

It is most hateful in my eyes; 

You told me, when a little boy, 

That God would lying tongues destroy. 

Mother. Yes, I have taught you from your youth 
To love, supremely love^ the truth ; 
And hence, in all you say or do. 
Let that be foremost in your view. 

Avoid deceit, that evil shun, — 
For liars have more ways than one. 
To wander from the path of truth : 
Beware of this now, in your youth. 
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For man may think or speak a li^ 
Or eyen act one witk the eye; ! 

Either or each is fallacy, 
The height of base hypocrisy. 

By these remarks yon will perceive 
How sin its millions may deceive ; 
And how you ought to watch and pray. 
Lest you are likewise drawn away. 

God hates deceit of any kind, 
In word, or act, or in the mind; 
He sees the heart false or sincere, 
For he is present every where. 

Child. But how, I wonder, can it be. 

That God at once can all things see 
On earth, and yet in heaven there. 
At the same moment everywhere ? 

This subject does perplex my mind, — 
How can it be ? I cannot find, 
God here on earth, in heaven too, 
And everywhere ! Can this be true ? 

Mother. My dear, be careful what you say ; 
Heflect before you speak, I pray ; 
All that the Bible says is true, 
But unbelief is yet in you. 

Child. The Bible may be true, I own. 

Yet much remains to me unknown ; 
God here and there, in every place, 
And yet we never see his face. 

Mothee. Well look, my love, at yonder tree, 
Tib shaken by the wind, you see; 
You hear it, and you feel it too. 
Yet wind was never seen by you. 
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Such is the Spirit of the Lord, 
According to his written word : 
We feel his power, his works appear, 
But God was neyer seen, my dear. 

Child. Well, that is very strange to me ! 

And how, Mamma, can these things be ? 
I want to know, and find them out, 
And then I shall no longer doubt 

MoTHEB. God is so great, that none can find 
By searching his eternal mind ; 
He is too pure for mortal eye, 
Nor can we see him till we die : 

Only by faith we know him here, — 
No other way does he appear ; 
But in this glass, at once we trace 
The hidden beauties of his face. 

If you would in this grace excel, 
Upon the Scriptures often dwell ; 
Bead and believe the word of truth, 
And seek religion in your youth. 

Child. That, dear Mamma, I wish to do. 
And hope I shall possess it too ; 
Yet to believe is hard, I find. 
For many doubts pass through my mind. 

MoTHEB. If you lack wisdom, ask in prayer, 
And God will your petition hear; 
Faith, hope, and love, and knowledge too. 
He freely will bestow on you. 

But as it is now getting late. 
And by the time-piece half-past eight, 
You must retire to your repose. 
So here we will our subject close; 
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And when you to your knees repair, 
Remember that the Lord is there, 
To hear, and to observe you too ; 
Your heart to see, your tiioughts to view. 

Then be not light or trifling there, 
For God beholds you everywhere : 
So go to bed, and take your rest. 
Good night, my child: may you be blest. 

The Mother's affectionate F&ayee. 

O Lord, now in his youthful day. 
Instruct this infant how to pray ; 
Keep him from each ensnaring sin. 
And in his soul thy work begin ; 

To him thy saving grace impart, 
Make thine abode within his heart. 
And to thyself his soul incline; 
Adopt him now a child of thine : 

Guide him through life, and teach him, Lord, 
To understand thy Holy Word; 
Shine on his path, and make his way 
Clear as a summer's cloudless day ; 

Be thou his shield, his sun, and light, 
His refuge and his chief delight; 
And may thine everlasting arm 
Enclose him round from every harm ! 

O may thy grace, from Zion's hill. 
On this young plant, as dew, distil ! 
Send down thy blessing on him. Lord, 
As thou hast promis'd in thy Word ; 

And as a healthy, fruitful vine. 
Do thou bis tendrils all incUn« 
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To hold upon eternal tniUi, 

And twine around it &ori his youdi : 

Or as a Utile budding rose, 

Whose opening beauties vill disclose 

Sweet odouis of peculiar kind. 

To cheer and to delight the mind, — 

So may he bloom on earth as fair. 
Perfuming all the ambient air ; 
And may he both with Ood and men 
In loTe and favonr grow ! Amen. 





PART I. 
i MORNING Waft_An orphan Girl ii 
a Clrarcli-yard— A piece of Poetry ti 
<'-— Maria— An Epitnph by a "" " 

her depEuted Infant — A Lesson on Baai^utiim 
ConvenotioQ, 



1 Mother 



MOTHEB. COHE, Thomaa, for a walk with me ; 
I go, an inTolid to see: 
Tlie snn ihineB bright, tlie ak; h clear, 
How beautiful tbe fields appear I 



Child. 



Yes, dear Mamma, I will do so ; 
But is it fikT, I want to know? 
I hope it ia a good long way. 
Because ao fair and fine a day. 
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MoTHEB. It matters not the length, my son, 
So it may be a pleasant one ; 
And none so charming can there be, 
As walks of Christian charity. 

Child. Then through the fields, say, shall we go, 
To watch and see the people mow ? 
O do. Mamma ! that I may take ^ ^ 
With me, my pretty little rake. 

Mother. Yes, and we will visit Sally, 
At her cottage in the valley, 
Just by the wood : you know the way, 
Across the brook where minnows play. 

Child. O then, I have been there before: 

Are there not roses round the door ? 
Does she not use a stick to walk. 
And on religion love to talk ? 

Mother. Why yes, she does ; come here and see 
That smoke beyond the old elm tree ; 
There dwells the aged saint, my love, 
Prepared for richer joys above. 

Though old and poor, she walks with God, 
And daily spreads his praise abroad ; 
By telling sdl her neighbours round, 
What a sweet Saviour she has found. 

Her love for souls increases still. 
As she descends life's rugged hill : 
Her zeal with age does not decay. 
Like those with whom it dies away. 

Child. I see the smoke. Ma, very clear. 
It does a great way off appear ; 
Well, I am glad to hear you say 
That you will walk so far to-day. 
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And shall we through the church-yard go, 
Over that wooden stile below ? 
I like to hear you read the rhymes, 
That on the tombs we see sometimes. 

Mother. Well, we will go that way, my son. 
Although it is the longer one ; 
So hold my parasol awhile. 
For me to cross this awkward stile. 

Now then, return it ; that will do : 
Here is a shady path for you. 
But who sits by yon willow tree ? 
A peasant girl it is, I see. 

Child. Mamma, I know her very well, 

Although her name I cannot tell I 
She was a pious maid, you said, 
And that her friends were lately dead. 

Mother. Yes, now I see and know her too. 
My dear Maria, is it you P 
Why do you come to weep and moan. 
And ponder on your loss alone ? 

Your parents they are gone to rest. 
Their spirits dwell among the blest ; 
Then murmur not against your God, 
But kiss, by faith, the chast'ning rod. 

Maria. Dear Madam, I am all alone. 
Brother or sister I have none ; 
Here lies one, and there the other,-^ 
In the centre, father, mother. 

Ladt. Alone ! O no ; God still can bless 
The widow and the fatherless ; 
That promise should support your mind. 
And make you to his will resigned. 
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Now> for this end, I have with me 
Some lines composed in poetry ; 
Will you accept, and read them too ? 
They were, Maria, made for you. 

[abia. Yes, Madam, that I will indeed; 
For I am very glad to read 
All kinds of pious poetry. 
Whether design'd or no for me. 

lADY. Then here they are, and may you find 
Them yery soothing to your mind; 
Leading you, in your mournful case, 
For comfort, to ^e God of Grace. 

To Maeia, an Orphan Girl. 

Your father and mother are dead. 

They've left the wide world imto you ! 

They rest in their cold silent bed, 
And bade you, for ever, adieu : 

Yet think not, my girl, you're alone. 
Your Father in Heaven is near — 

The voice of the orphan is known, 
He sees and remembers each tear. 

And he's a friend of all others, 
The guide and the guardian of youth ; 

Far better than fathers or mothers ; 
Then worship and love him in truth. 

[ Consult Him in all that you do, 

His favour both seek and implore ; 
Be faithful, be constant, and true. 
And your's wiU be life evermore. 

All orphans, 'tis true, are forlorn. 
Bereft of their best earthly friends ; 
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They surely to sorrow are bom, ' 
As the spark, that to heaven ascends. 

Hence, seek fresh repentance of heart, 
Salyation from sin, and from hell ; 

The Spirit will freely impart 
A fitness with Jesus to dwell. 

So do not despair, or look sad. 
When thorny your path shall appear ; 

But rather rejoice and be glad, 
When trials you're call'd to endure. 

And e'en when afflictions arise. 
Consider for what they are sent : 

O ! suffer the rod, and be wise ; 
Be silent, reflect, and repent. 

Nor think even then you're alone, 
Your Father in Heaven is near : 

To Him all your sorrows are known. 
He dwells with his own everywhere. 

The humble and penitent soul 
Will ne'er be sent empty away ; 

On such the best blessings will fall. 
To such, Christ his grace will display. 

His Spirit inclines you to Him, 
Who can satisfy all your desire ; 

He has shown you the evil of sin. 
And bade you from folly retire. 

Then never forsake thy first love. 
Continue with Jesus to dwell : 

He'll own thee, and crown thee above. 
And save thee from death and from hell. 

Then think not, my girl, you're alone. 
Your Father in Heaven is near; 



L 
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If he marks you with irrace for his own, 
In glory Jth him yf:;U appear. 

May that be your portion below, 
And this your reward when on high; 

It is the best wish that I know, 

And all that you need when you die. 

kiABlA. Truly, dear Madam, they are good. 
And will afford my soul some food : 
m read them oft, and thank you too. 
For this I am obliged to you. 

[iADY. Now come a little farther on. 

And read those lines upon that stone ; 
See there a mother's resignation, 
To the God of her salyation. 

An Epitaph^ 
Bt a Motheb on heb defabted Infant. 

Yoimg in years, but old in grace. 
Thou hast quic^y run thy race $ 
Ripe for glory, shall I dare 
To lament that thou art there ? 
No, my child, I will refrain : 
It is selfish, it is vain. 

He that giyes can take away ; 
Nothing heavenly here can stay : 
Blessed be his holy name. 
Who has housed my Uttle lamb, 
From the storms and winds that blow 
On us pilgrims here below. 

Mabia. O that the Lord would now impart 
To me a meek, submissive heart! 
That I resigned like her may be, 
To all that God appoints for me : 
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And this kind hint, which you now give, 
ShaU long in my remembrance Uve j 
To acquiesce should be the rule 
Of eyery one in wisdom's schooL 

But my proud heart is cold and hard; 
God's glory I did not regard : 
My grief is of a selfish kind, 
Would to his will I were resigned ! 

Lady. That, dear Maria, is the yoke. 

The cross of which our Saviour spoke, 
And happy they who now in youth 
Will take it up, and walk in truth. 

Maria. And that I wiU attempt to do : 
I thank you for this interview ; 
On what has pass'd I long shall dwell ; 
But, Madam, I must leave : ferewelL 

Child. Mamma, why does Maria sigh. 

And when you talk, begin to cry? 
I did not hear all that she said : 
Is it because her Mends are dead? 

Mother. Her parents she has lost, my dear; 

For tiiem she sighs, and drops the tear : 
Brother and sister, all are gone, — 
She is an orphan, left alone. 

Child. Does little George lie somewhere here ? 

Where is his grave. Ma? show me where j 
For I his name can nowhere see : 
How often here he pla/d with me ! 

Mother. No stone to tell his name is here, 
It is in heaven written there ; 
Nor can I show his grave to you. 
Because the place I never knew. . 
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Child. Ma, yrho are those just come in sight P 
One is a boy with paper kite ; 
The other must a shepherd be, 
For I his dog and crook can see. 

Mother. I know not, love ; this is the way. 
Across the meadow, 'mid the hay; 
See there a tidy little girl. 
She has been picking cress to sell ; 

And on that bank, below the wear. 
Behold some persons fishing therq, 
And not much further from that spot 
You may observe the widow's cot. 

Child. Yes, and I see an old man smoking, 
His Httle dog now he is stroking ; 
How strange the scent so far should come ! 
Where do they have tobacco from ? 

Mother. First from Tobago's isle it came, 

Whence it derived its proper name ; 

Sir Francis Drake brought home that weed 

To Europe, so at least we read. 

But smoking was unknown just then, 
That is to say, to Englishmen : 
Sir Walter Baleigh, such the fact is. 
Early introduced this practice. 

Child. And did not I once hear you tell. 
He brought potatoes here as well? 
I mean to England, where they grow 
In such abundance: was it so ? 

Mother. No, you are wrong in that, my son : 
Admiral Hawkins was the one 
Who brought them over to this isle, 
From yonder transatlantic soil. 
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But, hark! how sweet the blackbirds sing; 
They seem to make the welkin ring : 
And see that lark, how high it flies, 
It sings as it ascends the skies. 

Bain is not very far away, 
Though men seem careless with this hay ; 
The feathered tribes can augur well, 
Of coming storms they often tell. 

Though now no trace can we descry 
Of changes in the placid sky. 
Yet very soon there may appear, 
Dark clouds, to veil our atmosphere. 

Child. Look how the fish. Ma, jump about, — 
I think I saw a little trout ; 
Had I a rod and fly, or two, 
I know that I could catch a few. 

Mother. Come, Thomas, come, we must not stay. 
Let us proceed upon our way j 
Some of the mowers seem quite merry. 
Others look much worn and weary. 

Child. They are at dinner. Ma, you see, 
So like beneath the hedge to be : 
How sweet the new mown hay does smell ! 
Let me now pick that large blue-bell. 

Oh, now I see a primrose too. 
And here are cowslips not a few ; 
If I again as many meet. 
My posy then will be complete. 

Mother. Who made those pretty flowers there. 

Which you have cull'd with so much care ? 
Who gave them odour, form, and hue. 
The yellow, orange, white and blue ? 
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!]^ILD. God made them all, Mamma, you know, 
And that you taught me long ago : 
He made all things on earth we see, 
lliat butterfly, and humming-bee. 

^f OTHER. Yes, and that power must reach the heart, 
Or we with sin can never part : 
He is a faithful God, and true ; 
His grace can form the soul anew. 

But see, the cottage is in sight : ' 
This view an artist might delight ; 
Here woodbines round the lattice twine, 
The scented rose and eglantine. 

How beautiful the flow'rs appear ! 
But they, like us, will fade, my dear; 
Winter will come and change the scene. 
Disrobing nature of her green. 

But, in the paradise above, 
There is no winter there, my love. 
But one eternal spring remains. 
Where God in brightest glory reigns. 
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Child. Hbrb ia the cottsgs, I perceive; 
The door is closed, I do believe; 
The wicket gate is open wide ; 
Whet prefly flowers on dtiber dde ! 

Mother. Just pull the atring, the latch will rise. 
And we the inmate shall surprise ; 
Well, Dame, your cold has been aevere ; 
Are you now bettu than you were ? 
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XLT. I thank the Lord, I am not worse. 
Although I still am yery hoarse ; 
Dear Madam, pray do take this seat, 
And place upon this mat your feet. 

[8IT0B. Sally, sit down ; that must not be, 
I shall not let you stoop for me ; 
You are too feeble so to do. 
And rather need one wait on you. 

iliLT. That is a pleasure. Ma'am, to me : 
Is that your little boy I see ? 
God bless him, and may he in youth 
Obtain the knowledge of the truth. 

ISITOB. Well, Sally, let me know your mind; 
Say, do you still feel quite resigned 
To Him who took your props away. 
That you on him alone may stay P 

hLLY, O, blessed be his name above, 

Who took such pains to gain my love 
For if I had been left alone. 
Salvation I should not have known* 

But when he sent the chast'ning rod, 
I then was brought to know my God ; 
In every stroke, he said to mei 
My grace sufficient is for thee. 

So now, when this, my house of clay. 
Shall languish and dissolve away, 
I have a house in heaven above. 
The fruit and purchase of his love. 

^ISITOB. And I am glad, my aged friend. 

That you on Christ can thus depend ; 
He does the widow's prayer regard, — 
Te are the blessed of the Lord* 
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Sallt. But who, dear Madam, would have thought, 
That I to this should haye been brought ? 
; See what the grace of God can do, 
And that for poor old Sally, too ! 

Visitor. Yes, though our sms as'fetters be. 

The power of Christ can set us free ; 
And there is not a crime too great 
But what his righteousness can meet. 

Sally. I praise the Lord, for lifting me 
Out of that pit of misery ; 
His pardoning grace I did obtain, 
His blood hath cleansed my eyery stain. 

Visitor. But say, do you not long to go. 
And leave this wilderness below ? 
Your trials were not small nor few. 
Yet they are sanctified to you. 

What can there be to bind you here ? 
For all that once to you were dear 
Have long since reach'd that happy shore 
Where pain and parting are no more. 

Sally. Madam, it is all well, I see. 

Though oft I thought it could not be ,* 

So unbelieving is the heart. 

When forced with all we love to part 

But grace has my proud soul subdued, 
All things are working for my good ;i 
I now have Christ, and that is more 
Than anything I had before. 

I praise him, that he thought on one 
So vile, so wretched, and undone! 
I praise him for his saving love. 
And for the rest prepared above. 
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And often does my spirit long 
To join the bright angelic throng; 
Yet I must wait my Father's will, 
For in his hands my times are still. 

^ISITOB. Patient submission is your aim, 

And that I much approye of, Dame : 
You long have walked in wisdom's ways. 
And now your breath is spent in praise. 

No cloud obscures your hope in view. 
But all is bright and sure to you : 
Yes, all is yours ! How yast the sum, 
I Both in this world, and that to come ! 

And now, dear happy saint, adieu ! 
I leaye this little tract with you; 
Until I come again this way 
The Lord be with you night and day. 

Now, Thomas, come, and say good-bye. 
Shake hands with Sally, be not shy. 
For when a little babe you were. 
She nursed you with the fondest care. 

lALLT. God bless your heart, you pretty dear ; 
May you to Jesus soon draw near ; 
And may his grace your life control, — 
The Lord now bless your precious soul ! 

But stay, l^re are some flowers for you. 
They all are fresh, though yery few; 
See, your Manmia is at the gate, 
Master, good-bye, — she will not wait. 

/HILD. Look here. Mamma, what I haye got. 
They are from Sally's fiower-pot; 
The yiolets shall be for you. 
You like them so, I know you do. 
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Mother. Come, come, my love, a storm is near, 
We shall get very wet, I fear ; 
Hence let us take the shortest way — 
Hasten, we have no time to stay ; 

See the clouds are gathering &8t| * 

The firmament is overcast. 

And croaking frogs now hop along, 

The blackbirds, too, have ceas'd their song. 

Child. Ma, what large drops fell on my sleeve ! 
A thunder-storm, I do believe ; 
Yet under trees we must not go. 
For they attract the lightning so. 

MoTHEB. Run forward then, fiut as you can, 
That is the best and wisest plan, 
And change your shoes when you get home, 
And after you I soon shall come. 

Beflections. 

How bright the morning, and how warm! 
Who could anticipate a storm P 
Then sun-beams danced o'er hill and plain ; 
Now rolling thunder — ^falling rain. 

How gloomy nature thus appears; 
Her smiles are now exchanged for tears : 
And such indeed is life below, 
[ Alternate joy, alternate ^oe. 

' Keverses we may daily see, 
Sometimes from wealth to poverty; 
This day we may be free from sorrow— 
AfiOiictions be our lot to-morrow. 

Inconstant as the winds that blow 
Is every thing on earth below ; 
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On each and all these words I see, 
Both change and death belong to me. 

And whyP Because 'tis not our home — 
There is a happier world to come, 
Where all is permanent and fair — 
No change, no disappointment there. 

Yet, O how madly some pursue 

Those things that often pierce them through t 

And while they hug their idol clay, 

It Tanishes from them away. 

Who then would loye the withered gourd, 
Or choose the miser's canker'd hoard. 
Instead of everlasting joy. 
Which time or death cannot destroy ? 

Who would not pure religion choose. 
And all inferior joys refuse, 
Smce this alone is worth our care 
And all besides proves but a snare ? 

That pious saint I saw to-day 
Has tried it all, and now can say, 
Although so feeble, sick and poor, 
; Yet having Christ she wants no more. 

There's piety without disguise — 
A candidate for yonder skies; 
Her pleasures never will decline : 
Lord, make that pilgrim's portion mine ! 
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Mother. How are you now, my little aon, 
After your wet and liasty rant 
1 wish I had not taken you, 
But then the sky was iair and hlne. 

Child. Ma, I am very glad I went, 

Beiiause the time was so well spent; 
Such walks I like, nor shall complain 
I never mind a shower of lain. 
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But please to look at yonder cloud, 
God's works you say praise him aloud ; 
The thunder that has pass'd away, 
See now a rainbow, bright and gay. 

Mother. Yes, I perceive its crescent form ; 
How beautiful amid the storm ! 
It bends to earth from heaven above. 
An emblem of Jehovah's love. 

Yet that, like all things else below. 
Will, as we view it, from us go ; 
Like other beauties, short its stay — 
While gaied upon it fades away. 

Not so the love of God, my dear, 
No other aspect will that wear ,* 
Though time may change all things below, 
Yet that no change can ever know. 

Child. But whence those colours that I see, 
Will you the cause explain to me ? 
Bed, yellow, orange, green, and blue. 
Indigo, and violet too. 

Mother. Yes, if you wish the cause to know 
Of all liiose colours in that bow, 
I will attempt, in words a few. 
To state the simple fact to you : 

Light is the property, we learn, 
And cause of what you now discern ; 
Without it there could neyer be 
A single colour that you see ; 

And it requires twelve rays of light 
To fall each second on your sight, 
Before it can present to you 
An object constantly in view. 
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So first observe that chandelier, 
With all its pendant drops, my dear,' 
What colours you may there survey. 
Now as the sun-beams on it play. 

Child. Yes, I have often seen it so, 

Although the cause I did not know ; 
And this is what I want to leam,^ 
But which I cannot yet discern. 

MoTHEB. Well then, observe those drops of rain, 
The sun shines on them very plain ; 
These, when reflected to the eye, 
Refracted too, we then espy, 

A perfect bow, composed in kind 
Of equal circles aU combin'd ; 
And every circle, it is dear, 
Retains its proper angle there ; 

So at each angle thus arranged 
The colour always will be changed. 
Newton discovered this we find — ^ 
A man of philosophic mind. 

These falling drops reflected so. 
Form to the sight a perfect bow : 
Thus each spectator's eye must be 
The centre of its bow, you see. 

That concave arch, on which you gaze, 
Occasioned by the solar rays. 
Is copied from a picture nigh. 
On the retina of the eye ; 

Which organ is constructed so, 
As, in its complex form, to show 
The mighty energy of mind 
Possess'd by him who this designed. 
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Hence the great Architect displays 
Himself in all his works and ways ; 
The eye, that telegraph of thought, 
Is wondrous as the hand that wrought 

See how he hung, with nicest care, 
This lens all crystalline and fair; 
Enclosing it, with dexterous skill. 
Within a case that's sphericaL 

Then inside this the iris Tiew, 
Which may be hazel, grey, or blue ; 
This does adjust the rays of light. 
That fall upon the nerves of sight. 

It can expand, or else contract, 

Instinctiyely, by its own act; 

To soften and to modify 

Each beam that passes thro' the eye. 

Yet if no aperture there were, 
No light at all could enter there : 
Here, then, divine contrivance see. 
In its minute sublimity. 

For in the front, lo ! roimd and bright, 
A window to admit the light ; 
Whence the retina does receive 
The image which you now perceive. 

But all this explanation here 
Will be of little use, I fear. 
Till you the visual laws will leam. 
And then the real cause discern. 

Child. Tis true, I do not imderstand 

All that this subject may demand : 

Yet some of it to me is clear; 

I know what means the window there : 
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It is the pupil of the eye, 
Which does within the centre lie ; 
Through which the light must pass, I ween, 
Before an object can be seen. 

But see, Mamma, the storm is past. 
The rainbow now is fading fast ; 
See how its colours disappear ! 
And do you think they all were there ? 

Mother. O yes, they all were there, my son. 
That is to say, each primary one ; 
White light, as men of science say. 
Has all the seven in each ray. 

But be not anxious to obtain 

Such knowledge ; for, my love, 'tis vain ; 

But rather to your Bible go. 

And learn what God says of that bow. 

Until the flood it was not known. 
Then was it first to Noah shown ; 
Which as a token God did grant, 
To ratify his covenant, 

Saying, the earth I now restore, 
The waters shall destroy no more ; 
I, looking on my bow, shall then 
Fulfil my covenant with men. 

This is the promise of the Lord, 
His faithful statement in his word ; 
And he who said so will fulfil, — 
He is "Jehovah Jireh" still. 

Child. But if the bow, as you maintain. 
Is thus produced by sun and rain. 
How was it hid from those, I say. 
Who lived before this Patriarch's day ? 
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[other. The reason is in Scripture plain, 

God had not caused it then to rain ; 
A mist went up from earth, 'tis found, 
Which watered all the spacious ground. 

This mist or fog, amid the air, 
In copious dew descended there ; 
Rivers did also yield supply, 
To water many a meadow nigh. 

HILD. Yes, I remember reading so ; 
It is in Genesis I know : 
I like my Bible more and more. 
And much of it in memory store. 

Yet many things I often find 
Not very pleasing to my mind ; 
As when I read of sin, that foe. 
It makes me sometimes very low. 

For we offend God every day 
In something that we do or say ; 
And all have sinned, since the fall : 
I wish there were no sin at all ! 

loTHER. That wish of no avail can be, 
Unless you use the remedy: 
Have you not read what God has done 
For us, my love, through Christ his Son ? 

How Jesus came on earth, to die 
For sinners, such as you and I ? 
Our sins with him were crucified. 
And then was justice satisfied. 

Herein was love unknown before : 
Should we not then the Lord adore. 
Who saves fifom sin all that believe P 
Will you not then this grace receive ? 

G 
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Child. Well, I should like to feel and know 
That blessing which he does bestow; 
But to believe is hard indeed, — 
I often doubt the truths I read. 

Yet still I wish, Ma, to be good. 
Like poor old Sally in the wood ; 
And she no doubt to heaven will go, 
Because she loves the Saviour so. 

She always has her Bible near, 
And talks of Jesus every where ; 
She is indeed so mild and meek, 
I really love to hear her speak. 

Mother. Yes, all who learn in wisdom's school, 
And make the word of God their rule. 
Will always lovely thus appear ; 
Religion charms in every sphere. 

Child. God loves good people I am sure. 

Both young and old, both rich and poor ; 
How very kind, then, he must be ! 
Ma, do you think that God loves me ? 

Mother. O yes, he loves good children well. 
And that his sacred Word will tell ; 
There you may read the pleasing truth. 
Of piety possessed in youth. 

Child. But not a word there can I see. 
About a little boy like me : 
Then tell me. Ma, how do you know 
That God at all loves children so ? 

Mother. The fact from Scripture I receive. 
And what that tells me I believe ; 
There is Josiah, we are told, 
A piom king at eight years old ! 
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In wisdom's ways young Samuel trod, 
That holy, praying child of God ; 
And Timothy, of pious race. 
He was another child of grace. 

Then read again this pleasing fact. 
Of Jesus' condescendhig act. 
When fondly he the babes caress'd. 
And in his arms the children bless'd. 

So if God's fear is in your heart, 
His Spirit did that grace impart ; 
And wheresoever such is found, 
There does his matchless love abound. 

Obedience is another rule : 
No pupils but of Jesus' school 
Will render that to God above : 
A graceless heart i& void of love. 

This is the mandate of his word. 
The kind request which we have heard; 
Remember God now in thy youth. 
Keep his commandments, walk in truth. 

God likes the morning of our days. 
He loves the tender strain of praise ; 
The bud of an unfolding rose. 
New beauties to his eye disclose. 

And he is pleased with every youth 
Who seeks him early, and in truth ; 
Such God will honour, bless, and own ; 
His promise and his act are one. 

!hild. ' I wish, Mamma, to love the Lord, 
And fully to obey his word : 
Hence, I am grieved when I offend 
So wise, so kind, so good a friend. 
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Yet there is one Uuag od my mind, 
'niiich often troubles me, I find { 
I have endeavoured to obtain 
Some light upon it, but in vain. 

MuTHLK. Well, at some future time I may 
Attend to what you have to tay, 
<}n anything which may to you 
Seem mystic and perplexing too. 

But now, my love, I shall forbear 

To answer Airther questions here ; 
Vet when I have more leisure, then 
I shall converse with you again. 
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Chilu. Mauha, you did one day propose, 
That I abould all my mind diaelose 
Upon a subject, which, to me 
Appean k> Aill of mystery. 

MoTHEB. O ye«, I did) come let me hear 

What does ao hard to you appear ; 
What so perplexing can there beP 
Will you relate it now to me? 
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Child. This is what I want to know : 
As God is everywhere below, 
And sees, and knows, all that I do. 
Why cannot I behold him too ? 

Mother. Because he is a Spirit, love, 

And dwells in glory far above : 
Because too pure for mortal eye. 
Though never seen, yet ever nigh. 

Child. O yes, Mamma, all that I know, 
The Holy Bible tells me so; 
But then what can a Spirit be ? 
Will you describe it now to me? 

Mother. It cannot be described, my son, 
Tis not reveal'd to any one ; 
So must remain to you, and I, 
A mystery until we die. 

Child. And do not even preachers know, 
Who tell us where we aU shall go ? 
Can they no text in Scripture find 
To satisfy the anxious mind? 

Mother. My dear, no mortal can define. 
Nor fathom that abyss divine ; 
The learned they have tried, 'tis true, 
Yet they have told us nothing new. 

Child. Then, Ma, I wish that I could find 
A verse that I have on my mind ; 
It is in Matthew, or in John, 
Perhaps in both ; it is in one. 

Mother. Does it to spirits then relate. 

Their nature, form, or their estate ? 
Repeat the words, that I may hear. 
Then I may tell you where they are. 
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Child. The words I cannot strictly quote 
As they are in the Scripture wrote ; 
But once, a Spirit from above, 
Was seen descending like a dove. 

Mother. When Jesus was baptized, we know 
The Spirit then descended so ; 
Which miracle was wrought to prove 
His origin, and power above. 

Child. What Spirit came thus from above, 

Which was in form. Ma, like a dove ? 
Where are the verses, pray tell me, 
That I myself may read and see ? 

Mother. O yes, I will, but then beware 

Not to pervert the truth that's there ; 
For unbelief, like poisonous weeds, 
Will check the growth of goodly seeds. 

The quoted words are very right, 
And John the Baptist saw the sight; 
And that mysterious deed was done 
On Jesus Christ, the Holy One. 

Child. But will you please to tell me where 
The chapter and the verses are ? 
That I may read them now, and see 
Whatever Spirit that could be. 

Mother. Yes, bring your little Bible here, 

And, in the third of Matthew, there 
You at the close of such will find 
The passage that will ease your mind. 

Child. I'll turn to it, Ma, if you please, 
As it will so afford me ease: 
O here they are, I see, indeed! 
Shall I aloud tlie verses read? 
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''And JesTi», when he was haptlEed, went up 
straightway ont of the water : and, lo, the heavens 
were opened unto him, and Ae saw the Spirit of God 
descending like a dove, and lightii^ upon him : And, lo, 
a voice from heaven, saying. This is my beloved Son, 
in whom I am well pleased.'*— Matt. iiL 16, 17. 

Mother. Another you may see, my son, 
In the first chapter of St. John ; 
The thirty-second verse, forsooth. 
And thirty-third and thirty-fourth. 

Child. Yes, here the verses are, 'tis true; 
Shall I again read these to you? 

" And John bare record, saying, I saw the Spirit 
descending from heaven like a dove, and it abode 
upon him. And I knew him not : but he that sent 
mo to baptize with water, the same said unto me. Upon 
wliomthou shall see the Spirit descending and remain- 
ing on him, the same is he which baptizeth with the 
Holy Ghost. And I saw and bare record that this is 
the Son of God."— John i. 3^—34. 

Well, these astonish me much more 
Than anything I read before. 

Mother. How so, my child ? explain to me. 
Lest you may in an error be; 
The subject is a glorious one — 
God owning his beloved Son. 

Child. God's Spirit must be, I am sure. 
Immensely great, if everywhere ; 
But Matthew says, 'twas like a dove. 
When it descended from above. 

I do not understand it quite; 
Tis full of myster)"^ in my sight : 
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God's Spirit like a Kttle dove, 

Yet filling earth and heaven above ! 

)TH£R. All that the Bible says is true, 

Although not understood by you ; 
Yet if you will attend, my dear, 
I then may make this subject clear. 

ILD. . Yes, that with pleasure I will do. 
And what you say remember too ; 
And as I have in error been, 
I long to hear ; so, pray, begin. 

)THER. That Jesus Christ did once appear 
In this our lower world, we hear. 
Clothed with a body like our own, 
Yet God in him was seen and known ; ' 

Why then should not the Spirit too 
A form assume of dove-like hue ? 
That should to mortals typify 
The nature of the Deity. 

This dove was emblematical 
Of all the graces that should dwell 
In Jesus Christ, who came to die 
For sinners, such as you and I. 

Harmless and peaceful is a dove. 
So innocent, and full of love ; 
Then did not this portray him well. 
Who in these things did so excel ? 

[ILD. But, ^la, St. Matthew in these words 
Implies that spirits are like birds : 
Spirits I never thought were small, 
Nor anything like birds at all. 

OTBER. Your thoughts as yet are immature ; 
Bead Scripture cautiously ; be sure 
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Your Bible is profoundly true, 
And all the darkness is in you. 

Child. Do you not think these words are plain ? 
Then let me read them once again ; 
Tis said, God's Spirit from above 
On Christ descended, like a dove. 

Mother. Yes, they are plain enough, 'tis true. 
But yet not understood by you ; 
So listen, and I once again 
Will try to make them still more plain. 

Child. With pleasure. Ma, I will indeed 
Attend to all you say or read ; 
I know that you can make them clear, — 
Please to proceed ; I long to hear. 

Mother. In many forms did spirits here 
In this material world appear, 
When sent abroad from God above 
On errands full of wrath or love : 

In Mamre's plain, good Abraham then 
Three angels saw in form like men ; 
He wash'd their feet, and fed them there. 
Conversed with them, devoid of fear : 

And in the cities of the plains 
There Lot two others entertains : 
Manoah, and his wife, again 
Another saw in human mien : 

Moses beheld another, too. 
But in a very different view ; 
A burning bush to him appeared. 
Whence the Almighty's voice he heard ; 

But as the bush remained the same. 
Unhurt amid an ardent flame, 
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He marvell'd at the wondrous sight. 
And hid away his face in fright : 

* 

Gideon too, while threshiiig wheat. 
An angel saw, I may repeat, 
At Ophrah, underneath an oak, 
Appearing sitting when he spoke, 

Whose welcome message he received, 
With wonder, and with joy believed ; 
For to confirm the tidings given 
A sign was ratified by Heaven : 

And on the Pentecostal day. 
As Christ's disciples met to pray, 
The mystic Spirit on them came, 
And sat Uke tongues of cloven flame. 

With these I many more may cite. 
So as to keep you till to-night ; 
Scripture abounds with such, indeed : 
Isaiah's vision you may read. 

Where Seraphim were seen with wings. 
The servants of the King of kings. 
Who stood above his holy throne. 
Composed of intellect alone. 

Ezekiel's Cherubim I might 
Just mention, as a wondrous sight. 
With different faces, all implying 
Courage, labour, skill, and flying. 

But spirits, in their essence there. 
We cannot understand while here ; 
Nor till we are from flesh set free 
Shall any learn this mystery. 

And as this subject is conceal'd. 
Reserved in Scripture unreveal'd, 
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Presume not ; ^tis a path untrod, — 
For secret things belong to God. 

Do not perplex your mind, my son, 
About what must remain unknown; 
But let your thoughts, with zeal, pursue 
The things that do belong to you. 

Child. Yes, dear Mamma, I will do so, 
Nor shall I ask or seek to know 
About such deep, dark things again. 
Since God reveals them not to men. 

Pa said, one day, my soul was that 
Which plans, and thinks, and prompts to act, 
And that none could my spirit see 
But God alone, who gave it me. 

Then, if so wonderful am I, 
What must God's Spirit be on high ? 
Truly, how dull I must have been 
To think it could by us be seen. 

When we have never seen our own, 
Only to God such things are known ; 
But when in Heaven we shall appear 
Then we shall know what spirits are. 

Mother, Yes, love, but here we must begin 

To learn the notes which angels sing ; 
Daily our hearts we must prepare. 
Or we shall never join them there. 

Child. But tell me, how can I do so. 

Whilst not a single note I know ? 
And will not Jesus let me in, 
Unless I now on earth begin ? 

Mother. You understand me not, I fear: 
The music of the heart is prayer ; 
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^is from within the song must rise, 
None else can ever reach the skies ; 

The work must be heart-work sincere, 
All done by grace, and done whilst here ; 
As, when the spring is purified, 
The streams are so where'er they glide. 

But, here is Kate ; she brings, I see, 
A letter in her hand for me ; 
And there is something in it new, — 
Your Cousin comes to visit you. 

And now, when Ellen does arrive, 
I hope to please her you will strive; 
To-morrow by the train at ten 
She will be here with us again. 

Child. Well, I am glad, for now I see 

I shall have her to play with me ; 

And pray, how long is it ago 

Since she was here, Ma ; do you know ? 

Mother. I think it is three years, and more, 
Since we have seen her here before ; 
And then, although not five years old. 
She was a little tyrant bold ; 

But now, as she is older grown, 
She may be much improved, I own ; 
However, you must try to please. 
And gain her friendship by degrees. 

Child. Yes, I will try not to offend ; 

To her my playthings I will lend ; 
And if she can sit by my side. 
She shall upon my pony ride. 

Mother. O, very well ; now let us go. 

For of this newt Papa must know ; 
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And as it is out hour to dine. 

We must this good discourse resign. 

But, ere we part, let me disclose 
Wliat I now in my mind propoae ; 
It h of taking you with me 
To join some social fHends to t«a: 

ITiey are the teachers of our school^— 
As every year it is their rule 
To meet, and let the public hear 
What has heen done, as will appear. 

Child. O then, Mamma, do let me go, 
That I may all about it know ; 
Pray, take me with you, that I may 
Hear what the teachers have to say. 

Mother. Well, bo I will ,■ put hack this stand, 
And bring that letter in your hand ; 
Wait not to put your books away, — 
Come, Thomas, come! we must not stay. 
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Mother. Tbouas, do you not really know, 
Your cousin Ellen is below P 
Come, put your gramnuLT by to-day, 
As she vSI want with you to play. 

CtiiLD. Why, no, Mamma, I knew it not, 
Her coming here I quite forgot ; 
Will she not like, think you, to see 
My books on Scripture History ? 
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Mother. The fact to you will soon appear, 

She will not like such things I fear ; 
Her taste is not to books inolined, 
Nor the improyement of her mind. 

But here she is. Now, Ellen, come, 
Embrace your little Cousin Tom ; 
He is not quite so tall as you. 
Nor yet so old by months a few; 

Yet he can entertain you well. 
For he has many things to tell. 
Show her your toys, and garden too. 
And anything that may be new, 

For I am going now to see 
An invalid, who sent for me ; 
I know not how I could refuse, — 
My absence Ellen will excuse. 

But, Thomas, mind to put away 

Your toys when you have done your play, 

That Kate may not have any more 

To occupy her than before. 



Child. 



Ellen. 



O yes. Mamma, I will do so. 
Come, Cousin Ellen, let us go 
To see the garden and alcove. 
The peacock and the cooing dove ; 

And all the fruits, so fine and rare, 
Peajjhes and figs, and melons fair, 
^d P ears and plums, and grapes are there : 
Should you not Uke to have a share ? 

I do not care for them a bit, 

So I shaU in this arbour sit ; 
No garden is a treat tTme 
For every day such things 1 see. 
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Thomas. Well, Ellen, I will sit by you, 

And here relate you something new : 
Last evening we went out to tea, 
And joined a pleasant company. 

Ellen. And often I go out to dine, 

Then I have custard, cake, and wine : 
A dance I like, and we had one. 
And blindmanVbuff, and other fun. 

Thomas. So we had cake, but with our tea. 
Though wine I did not taste or see ; 
Nor did they dance about or play, 
Yet 'twas a most delightful day. 

One read a paper, entertaining 

To the company, eiplaining 

What had been done throughout the year, 

For those who were instructed there ; 

And then the Minister he told 
About the lambs in Jesus' fold; 
He meant the children going there 
To school, and to the house of prayer. 

He said — ^I like a Sabbath school. 
Well order'd, keeping every rule ; 
Each looking happy in his place. 
Learning^ love the God of grace : 

Tis there we sow the precious seed ; 
Tis there we for the increase plead ; 
And there each little one we raise 
Is taught to sing Jehovah's praise. 

And then the children sang so sweet 
A hymn, which I will now repeat ; 
The verses are but very few. 
So I will sing them out to you : 

H 
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The Gospel Ship. 



Kow Jesus calls to Canaan land ; 

Who will go P who will go? 
And will you join our Ettie band? 

Who will go ? who will go? 
The Gospel Ship is waiting near, 
The Captain does himself appear. 
And passengers are thronging there. 

Who will go ? who will go ? 

Beyond, beyond, are sunny akies, 

Who will go? &c 
Where storms or tempests never rise ; 

Who will go ? &c. 
Though rough the yoyage, neyer fear, 
For Jesus is the Pilot there,— 
The promised land will soon appear. 
Who will go ? &c. 

Farewell, farewell, our youthful friends, 

We will go, &C. 
The Gospel voice to all extends : 

We will go, &e. 
Though seas may roar and billows foam, 
They will but waft us sooner home,— 
When there, we never more shall roam. 

We will go, &c. 

Adieu, adieu, our native shore ! 

We will go, &c. 
To Canaan^ land we hasten o'er, 

We will go, &c. 
Where riches of exhaustless store. 
And mines of wealth, unknown before, 
May be enjoyed for evermore. 

We will go, &c. 

There welcome, welcome, shall we be; 
We will go, &c. 
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Our pious Mends we there shall see^ 

We wiU go, &c 
Then we shall join the song of praise, 
In louder notes and sweeter lays, — 
In Hallelujahs spend our days. 

We will go, &c. 

Ellen. That party, then, was for the poor; 
I would not go there I am sure i 
Had any there a silk frock on? 
No, I dare say there was not one. 

Thomas. Well, Cousin, I must here confess, 
I never did observe their dress ; 
But many in the school-room were, 
And all did very neat appear. 

But if you do not want to know 
About our meeting, let us go. 
And round the garden take a walk. 
That we on something else may talk. 

Ellen. Yes, now I will go on and see 

What sort of flowers you have foar me. 
And then your hot-house I shall view, 
And see the frmt, and eat some too. 

Thomas. Here, my Papa comes down the lawn. 
And Flora does before him &wn.; 
Now, he will take us round to see 
The fountain and the shrubbery. 

Papa. Well, children, will you come with me, 
The fruit and pretty flowers to see ; 
Perhaps I may find something there 
That both of you may like to share. 

Thomas. Yes, Pa, we will ; and then we wish 
To see the gold and silver fish ; 
And Flora wags her tail, to show 
How she should like with u& V) ^<(>, 
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Where from, Pa, did these fimit troes come, 

I mean the apricot uid plum P 

For most, you said, the other day. 

Were brought from foreigB parts, were they ? 

Papa. O yes, the apricots you mmie, 
Tis said, from Italy first came;^ 
Woolf, gardener to a Tudor king,* 
Did these exotics hither bring. 

Both plums and damsons, we are taught, 
Crusaders from Danaascus brought ;t 
And yonder is a cherry tree 
That comes from Pontus, 'cross the sea. 

Thomas. These pretty flowers in my hand, 

Are they not from some foreign land ? 
The mignonette,); I think I know, 
From Egypt came, — is it not so 9 

Papa. Yes, and the roses you have there. 

Which with their perfume fill the air, 

From Italy to England came. 

To flourish here in matchless fame. 

The Musk one, by Lord Cromwell brought. 
Adorns the palace and the cot; 
The Damask one, of deeper hue. 
Was by Lanarce§ brought hither too. 

The Iris, with its nect'rous juice, 
Kich Afric soil did that produce ; 
And yet from other countries too 
We have it, with its varied hue. 

* King Henry Vm., in 1624.— Gk)Tigh'8 ;British Topography, 
vol. 1, page 133. 

f In 1100 Anno Domini. 

% First shed its odour on our hemisphere in 1752. 

$ Dr. Lanaxce, Physician to King Henry YHI. 
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The Jasmine, which was once em> rare, 
!From India was transplanted here ; 
In Italy it first appeared, 
And by a Tascan Duke was reared. 

In Palestine the Lily grew, — 
The Bose of Sharon flonrish'd too^ 
Which bore no thorns, historians say. 
As those which fill your hand to*day. 

That lily then, and Rose combined, 
Well typified to all mankind 
The matchless graces of our Lord, 
As is recorded in his Word, 

How good and kind then God must be ! 
His love in all his works we see ! 
He gave each blushing rose its tint. 
And every fragrant flower its seent. 

From him the peach derived its bloom, 
He too gave sweetness to the "jplxua : 
And all for us : — How kind is God ? 
Then, children, learn to praise the Lord. 

And now you have that sweet nosegay, 
And all this fruit, go in and play; 
To-morrow you may then have more. 
For we have here enough iu store. 

So gOy my dears, and do not stay. 
It is a warm and sultry day; 
The house is best, 'tis cooler there, 
And therefore to it soon repair. 

Thoicas. Come, Mien, and the basket bring ; 

Touch not the hive — ^the bees will sting; 
The flowers, perhaps, you'd better bear. 
And leave the basket to my caie. 
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Ellen. No, Thomas, that will never do, 
You want to take a plum or two; 
But Uncle gave them all to me. 
And you have got some grapes, I see. 

Thoicas. Well, you may have them, if you please. 
For we have plenty on the trees ; 
But such remarks you should not make. 
For I would rather give than take. 

Yet, if those things were given me 
So covetous I would not be ; 
To share with others is the best. 
But let us now go in and rest. 

Come, Cousin, to the Hall, and then 
1*11 show you something more again ; 
Now survey my little treasure, 
I will any lend with pleasure. 

Here is my bat and battledore. 
The shuttlecocks are on the floor : 
Should you not like with them to play ? 
Come, let us have a game to-day. 

Ellbn. Not I, indeed ; first let me see 

What have you got beside for me ; 
A music-box I want to hear, — 
Have you a magic-lantern here 1 

Thomas. O no, but I have something more, 

That you may not have seen before ; 
Peep through this hole, turn it like me. 
Then you such pretty things shall see. 

Ellen. 'Tis a kaleidescope you show,— 
I had that thing long, long ago ; 
But then I broke it very soon,— 
Inside are bits of glass and stone. 
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But these are ugly things for hcyB, 
I do not like such paltry toys : 
Have you no little cards, I say. 
With king and queen and jack, to play? 

Thomas. No, Ellen, they are not with me, 
But when my dear Mamma I see 
I shall solicit her, some day, 
To buy such things, that we may play. 

But here is Noah's ark for you : 
What a variety to view ! 
See every kind of creature here, — 
The elephant and timid hare. 

Ellen. 0,1 have one at home the same; 
Few animals I know by name : 
Here is an ugly creature, see ! 
I wonder what its name can be. 

Thomas. That is a squirrel you have there, 
Its pretty fur fine ladies wear : 
I read it in my history so, 
And that is how I came to know. 

Ellen. Well, what is this with hair so red ? 
Some trees are growing on its head; 
No living creature did I see 
like this in the menagerie. 

Thomas. That is a stag, or hart, 'tis plain, 

Whence chemists do hartshorn obtain ; 
As from those horns, we may be sure, 
They do for us that drug procure. 

And I have found a little lamb,— • 

Close by it let us place the dam ; 

The wool which shepherds from them shear, 

Is spun and wove for us to wear. 
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Here is a cow, yoa so much fear. 
She will not bash, although 80 noar : 
This is a very usdbl creature. 
Yielding milk for cheese and hotter. 

Then from her horns some will prepare 
The combs we use to comb our hair ; 
Her skin makes leather for our shoes, 
And other articles we use. 

And here is next a little goat, 
Which also has a useful coat: 
Some kind of stuff from it they make,— 
Mohair, if I do not mistake. 

Now comes the domestic beaver. 
Who can build its house so clever; 
Our castor^oil, and fine soft fur. 
They from this animal procure* 

Ellen. That is enough, now put them by, 
I do not like such things, not I ; 
So I shall go and fetch my doll, 
For that is better than them alL 

Thomas. Stay, Ellen, as you do not know 

What other things I have to show; 
My large dissecting map, I ween, 
Tou never once as yet have seen. 

Ellen. No, I dislike the whole youVe got— 
Not one is pretty in the lot ; 
Your toys are ugly every <me, 
So I shidl go and fetch my own* 

Mother. Well, Thomas, how are you alone ? 
Where is your Cousin Ellen gone? 
Does she not like with you to play? 
Have you not both been out to-day ? 
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'homas. YeSi in the garden we have been, 

And many tilings we tiieve have seen ; 
Indeed I tiiink we had a treat, 
Pa gave ua so much fruit to eat. 

But Ellen went to. fetch her doll, 
She does not like my toys at all, 
But call'd them ugly— all were' bad ; 
Nor did she IOlc one thing I had. 

She wanted first a box of music, 

And a lantern full of magic ; 

Then' some curious cards to play, 

With king and queen : Ma, what are they ? 

lOTHEB. The music-box you know ftill well, 
And heard it play with Master Bell ; 
But then its tunes at most are few,< — 
Nought pleases Ellen but what* s new. 

The magic lantern is, we find, 
For useful purposes design'd ; 
It is an apparatus, then, 
Emiilo/d by scientific men. 

HILD. I know. Mamma, now what you mean; 
That, in the fecture-room, IVe seen; 
It is a ▼amish'd box of tin. 
And there is placed a lamp within. 

It has a tube with lenses, too, 
Which throws a picture out to Tiew; 
And every subject, we were told. 
Was magnified some thousandfold. 

[other. You are correct, my son, I own j 
And Roger Bacon, it is known. 
Invented it in twelvc-feurteen. 
Yet much improved of late hcui' been. 
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But, then, the cards you named to me, 
Such haye an evil tendency ; 
Both useless and destructive too, — 
By giunblers used — ^unfit for you. 

Now gambling is a heinous sin, 

A net to catch the idle in. 

Which Satan weaves ; so, then, beware. 

The baits of every sin are there. 

I once sent Ellen cards, design'd 
For the improvement of her mind': 
Why not employ her skill and art 
, To learn those lessons they impart P 

But as for gambling cards, my dear, 
We never shall allow them here ; 
The devil's books, they lead to woe. 
And ofl>en to the pit below. 

Child. Then you will never buy them me, 
Nor do I want such books to see ; 
And since such evils from them flow, 
Why were they made. Ma, do you know ? 

Mother. It was in France they were invented, 
And soon to Charles VL presented; 
For him such things were first design'd. 
Who was a man of insane mind. 

And then, if cards for such were made. 
Who would his reason so degrade, 
As love diversion of that kind. 
Which was for madmen first design'd ? 

Child. Now, dear Mamma, that is enough, — 
I do not want to have such stuff ; 
And I will tell my Cousin so. 
For of all this she might not know. 
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UoTHEB, Yes, go and leam where she can be, 
And bring her in, with you, to tea ; 
Tell your Papa that I am here. 
And ihorUy will be down, my dear. 
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Thouas. Cousin, bow long is it ago 

Since you came here P Pray, do you know ? 
I think it ia thiee veeks and more, 
It Beenta to me so, I am auie. 

Ellek. Your thinking, Thomas, thwi is wrong, 
It is not by a week so long ; 
We spent, beside, Bome days &om home, — 
Hav« you so soon forgotten, Tom P 
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Thomas. No, Elkn, I sbaU aot foiigety 
For then I saw y<m in a pet ; 
And I know it yex'd Ma sadly, ' 
€Mng yon behave so badly. 

Ellek. I care not, Thomas, what yon say, 
I always like to haTe my way ; 
I shall not be controlled like you^-— 
At home, whatever I like, I do. 

Thomas. WeHf that is wrong ; do so no moire. 
For, as you have been told before, 
It is a sinful, wicked thing, 
And will much sorrow on you bring. 

Ellen. Tut ! where is Aunt ? Is she gone out ? 
I wish she was not so derout ; 
She never takes me to a play. 
Nor to a concert any day. 

Thomas. Yes, Ellen, she is out indeed, 
, And gone to see an invalid; 
But in her absence I will find 
Something that may divert your mind. 

Here are my books you have not seen. 
Which have so many pictures in| 
My Scripture History is best, 
I like that more than all the rest. 

Ellen. WeD, let me see what have you there. 
Although for books I do not eare ; 
Come to either of these tables ; 
Have you Gay's or .^Isop's fables ? 

Thomas. Yes, and I like their good instruction. 
But here are facts without a fiction ; 
And if you wish, I will explain 
The pretty pictures they contain. 
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Behold! oa Mount Moriah stands 
Abraham, with uplifted hands, 
OfiTring his son whom God had giyen. 
When, lo ! he heard a voice from Heayen, 

Saying, Withhold ! thy faith is known, 
Which is by thine obedience shown : 
A ram, see in that^thicket caught, 
Which might be to the altar brought 

Then here is Jacob's ladder too, 
With angels on it not a few; 
It reached from heaven to our earUi, 
As in a dream to him set forth. 

And here is Joseph, who was sold 
Unto the Ishmaelites of old ; 
But soon exalted next the throne, 
, As governor of Egypt known. 

Here is Moses, mild and meek 
Though tempted once in haste to speak ; 
Who, from his history it appears, 
j: Was Israel's leader forty years ; 

Observe him going through the sea ; 
How strong his faith in God must be ! 
Pharaoh, pursuing, with his host, 
Beneath the mighty waves were lost; 

And in the wilderness, we hear. 
He raised a brazen serpent there. 
And all, by fiery serpents bit. 
Were healed when they looked on it. 

Here is Joshua, son of Nim, 
Of kings, he conquered thirty-one; 
He bade the sun and moon stand still. 
And both obey'd this Hebrew's wilL 
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Here is Gideon's army too, 
Three hundred men, for battle few ; 
Each with a trumpet, pitcher, lamp. 
Assailing thus the Midlands camp. 

At midnight, then they blew a blast : 
The foe, aroused, rush'd forth aghast ; 
Lamps were blazing, pitchers crashing. 
Swords against each other clashing. 

The MidiaDites, in this dismay. 
Bewildered, fled in every way. 
Thus God was pleased to interpose, 
And rescue Israel from their foes. 

And here is Samson, bold as brass. 
Holding the jaw-bone of an ass ; 
With which he slew a thousand men ; 
Heaps upon heaps there lay the slain. 

The gates of Gaza, Scriptures say, 
He, on his shoulders, bore away ; 
And on the road to Timnath, too. 
He, as a kid, a lion slew. 

But though so strong in mien and limb, 
When God withdrew, his strength left him ; 
Then the Philistines made him blind, 
To prison sent him, there to grind. 

Samuel, also, if you please. 
Behold him on his bended knees ; 
He sought the Lord as we should do ; 
He had a praying mother too. 

Ellen, do you your prayers say 
Morning and eve, and every day ? 
If not, I hope you will begin. 
To live without, Ma says, is sin. 

I 
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Ellen. Yes, when I was a little brat. 
But now I am too old for that ; 
So childish it appears to me, 
I do dislike such mummery. 

Thoicas. Too old, then do you mean to say 
Your parents never, never pray ; 
God so commands us in his Word, 
And win they not obey the Lord! t^ 

Ellen. I do not know what they may do ; 
They are not Methodists like you : 
But what is right they know full well, 
And better far than you can telL 

Thomas. Not Methodists, what does that mean? 
That name I know not, nor have seen ; 
What must I understand by that? 
What is a Methodist, say what ? 

Ellen. Why, those chapel-going people, 

Who like a church without a steeple ; 

Whose talk is all about devotion, 

Of which, I think, they have no notion ; 

Who are so squeamish in their ways, 
They never go to balls or plays ; 
But trudge about from door to door, 
With paltry tracts to give the poor. 

TnOMAS. Oh ! Ellen, do not scoflf, I pray ; 

Bemember the great judgment day : 
Those you condemn, God may approve. 
And let them dwell with him above. 

While those who hate them, and despise,- 
The carnal and the worldly-wise, — 
Shall wish they Methodists had been. 
When their bright heavenly joys b gin. 
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Ellen. No, Thomas, that will never be, 
They are too sanctified for me ; 
Such mopish folks would make me sad, 
To live with them would drive me mad. 

Thomas. Then, will you not to Heaven go, 

Where all good people dwell, you know ? 

Ellen, come, that we may trace 
The beauties of that glorious place ! 

Ellen. Well, I intend to go there too, — 

1 think I am as good as you ; 

Why should you then make such a fuss, 
And trouble me about it thus ? 

Thomas. Because religion you despise, — 
It seems a trifle in your eyes ; 
But if in heaven you would appear, 
You must love God^ and love him here. 

Ellen. Well, I to church go when in town ; 
Our clergyman, he wears a gown ; 
Some chaunt, and some the oi^gan play, 
All in a grand and solemn way. . 

And there the Bishop looks so big, 
With his round cauliflower wig ; 
The Mayor and Corporation too, 
Look reaUy splendid in my view:. 

But, turn the leaves, or we shall be 
TiU night before the end we see. 
How many more are there to come, 
For truly I am tired, Tom ? 

Thomas. Not many, so I shall goon. 

It will not take me very long ; 
I wonder now what this will be, 
So let us turn a leaf and secf.. * : 
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Why it is Saul, the first made king, 
And little David with a sling ; 
Goliath goes to spear him dead, 
But David soon cut off his head. 

Se^ Absalom, King David's son, 
Who so much wickedness had done. 
Hung to an oak by his own hair. 
As he was riding under there. 

And here is Solomon the wise. 
Whose wisdom did the world surprise ; 
Even the Queen of Sheba came 
To see him, when she heard his fame. 

The disobedient Prophet see. 
There laying lifeless on the way ; 
The lion kilPd him there, alas ! 
But spared the unoffending ass. . 

Of good Elijah next we read: 
Once ravens did this prophet feed ; 
J9e then went to Zarephath town, 
And raised to life a widow's son : 

&e called for fire, he prayed for rain, 
And did all things he ask'd obtain ; 
For God to him the key had given, — 
His prayer could lock or open heaven ; 

And see him parting with his friend. 
On whom his mantle did descend ; 
While in a fiery chariot he 
Ascends to Heaven, with God to be. 

Elisha, in his stead, became 
A prophet similar in fame. 
Who, when he saw Elijah gone, 
Quickly through Jordan did return. 
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To Bethel went this holy sire ; 
Some children, mocking, roused his ire, 
When two she-bears did them pursue, 
And tore in number forty-two. 

He was a wonder-working one : 
What miracles by him were done ! 
To him one time a widow cried, 
And soon her oil he multiplied. 

Here is his wicked servant, too, — 
The covetous Gehazi view ; 
Deceit and falsehood brought him low, — 
He turned a leper, white as snow. 

Good Hezekiah next we see. 
Casting away idolatry, 
Eembving IsraeFs foulest stain. 
Nor would he let their groves remain. 

No idol god his hand would spare : 
He broke the brazen serpent there, 
Which Moses made so long before, 
Eight centuries perhaps, or more. 

Here is Josiah, we are told 
He ruled as king at eight years old ; 
He was a lovely, pious boy, — 
The idol gods he did destroy. 

Ellen, have you idols any ? 
Ma tells me that we have many ; 
And she points out sometimes a few. 
Which we, like heathens, worship too. 

LLEN. Where are they then, come, show them me. 
For I should like such things to see : 
What are they made of ? bronze or brass ? 
Are they like that, with scythe and glass 1 
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Thomas. No, neither brass, nor bronze, nor wood. 
But loving something more than Qod ; 
As misers with their money do. 
Who worship it, and love it too. 

Ellen. Pshaw ! Thomas, yon are very fimny ; 
Heathens never worship money : 
So do not talk such stuff to me, 
For how can that an idol be 1 

TuoMAS. O, easily it can be so, — 

Idols are in the heart, you know; 
I had one once, and loved it well, 
And that my dear Mamma can tell. 

Ellen. What you say is very teasing. 

And to me by no means pleasing; 
Then do not talk so foolishly : 
How in the heart can idols be ? 

Thomas. Well, if inclined to listen now, 

Then, Ellen, I will show you how ; 
I can do it very plainly. 
If you'll be a little gainly. 

Ellen. Well, if you like to talk, you may, 
But all is nonsense that you say ; 
You must be very short indeed, 
That with your book we may proceed. 

Thomas. This, then, is what I have to tell 
Of idols that within us dwell : 
Some time ago, I could not say 
My lesson perfect any day. 

It 'v^as a task for me to read, 
For books I did not love indeed, — 
All my delight was then to play. 
And run about from day to day: 
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Bat when my dear Mamma told me 
How angry with me (jod would be, 
For loving play more than my book, 
In which I did dislike to look ; 

Then I began first to reflect 
Upon my wilful, sad neglect. 
About that time my playmate died. 
For whom I grieved and often cried • 

Poor Greorge was very fond of me, 
And all loved him, so good was he ; 
Then my Mamma was very kind, 
For she would often call to mind — 

His love of prayer, of reading too. 
And wished I would his ways pursue ; 
Here, then, I thought play was my sin, — 
To leave it ofF I must begin ; 

For all this love for play and sport 
Became an idol in my heart, 
As I then lov'd it more than Qod, 
And prized it as my choicest good. 

Tet I like play as well as you, 
But then not as I used to do ; 
Beading is pleasure now to me, 
As much as any play can be. 

Now, Cousin, have I made it plain ? 
Or have I told my tale in vain? 
Say, do you know, at least in part. 
How idols can be in the heart 1 

ijiEK. What a fine, loquacious teacher ! 

Tou would make a noble preacher : 
How came such nonsense to your head ? 
Thomas, I think that you are mad ; 
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For gold and silver, too, it seems, 
Are idols in your waking dreams ; 
And what we in our hearts enshrine, 
You say, we make it then divine. 

TnoMAS. Yes, Cousin, you will find it true, 
What I have spoken now to you ; 
But if I have not made it plain, 
Mamma this subject will explain. 

Ellen. I do not want such things to hear, — 
For them I very little care : 
Come, let us with your book proceed, 
I want to see the end indeed. 

Thomas. Well, that will very shortly be. 
You have not many more to see. 
Therefore I will once more go on. 
And talk of them when we have done. 

Here haughty Haman hangs in view. 

The deadly foe of every Jew ; 

For Mordecai he did prepare 

That gallows ; but himself hangs there. 

Now patient Job next does appear, — 
Upon the ashes he sits there ; 
Deprived of all, he kiss'd the rod, 
In every trial blest his God. 

And here you see Jehoiakim : 
Jehudi read the roll to him, — 
The king, confounded, in his ire 
Cuts it, and bums it in the fire : 

The word of God he thus decry'd, 
Because the seer had prophesied 
Of judgments he would not discern. 
And from his evil ways return. 
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Here, in the fiery furnace, see 
The pious Hebrew children, three ; 
An angel with them did appear, 
All walking harmless 'mid the fire. 

Nebuchadnezzar did this thing ; 
But soon that proud and impious king 
Was pxmished, and compelled to yield. 
And sent by Heaven to graze the field. 

See here Belshazzar drinking wines, 
With all his lords and concubines ; 
But the hand-writing on the wall 
Destroy'd his rioting, and all. 

Here is Daniel in the den, 
Bat he comes out imhurt again ; 
Darius then had those thrown in. 
Who plotted such a heinous sin. 

And here is Jonah : in a gale, 
He once was swallow'd by a whale, 
Yet still preserv'd, and cast ashore, 
To own and praise the God of power. 

Ellen, you look but at a few ; 
What is the use to show them you ? 
Shall I shut up my little store, 
Or do you wish to see some more ? 

No ; put your paltry books away. 
And let us, Thomas, go to play ; 
I do not like such stuff as that. 
It is so dry, so dull, and flat. 

Come, else I'll toss them all about, 
And that will make a pretty rout ; 
See, they are going, going, slow ! 
Going, going, down they go 1 
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Thomas. Fie ! Ellen, thus to throw about 

These handsome boohs — some leaves are out; 
And that will vex Mamma, I know, 
. Because good books ahe values ao. 

Ellen. I care not what my Aunt will say, 
At home I always have my way; 
If I want anything I see, 
I tease until they give it me. 

Thomas. But my Mamma would not do so. 
Nor give me anything, I know. 
Did I behave and act like you ; ' 
But that, I hope, I shall not do. 

Ellen. You are a nasty, ugly bey : 

To plague you, something I'll deirtroy. 
I do not like your things at all,— * 
I broke your Indii^rubber balL 

And now, you touch me, if you dare, 
Then I will pull yoxur curly hair : 
There is a coward, now, to cry ! 
Why, Tom, are you a man 1 O fie ! 

Mother. Why, what is this confusiQn here f 

You have been naughty, both, I fear : 
Where is Ellen 1 what's the matter? 
How came these books torn to tatter? 

Child. My Cousin threw them all about ; 

She call'd me names, and then ran out ; 
She put a pin through this my ball, 
Let out the air, and spoilt it alL 

Mother. Well, never mind ; grieve not^ my son. 
Papa will buy a better one ; 
Bear with her temper, and her ways, — 
We shall not keep her many days. 
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Go now, and fetch your Cousin here, 
That I may have some talk with her ; 
She may reflect on what I say 
When she is gone from us away. 

O Lord, display thy sovereign pow'r, 
. Now on this wild, uncultur'd flow'r ; 
Thy Spirit's grace to her impart. 
And chaise this diild's obdurate heart ! 

ILD. Mamtna, she says she will not come : 

See how she scratch'd me on my thumb, 
Because I only took her hand, 
To bring her as you did command. 

>THEB. Well, leave her then alone, my dear. 
She will not long continue here ; 
But, from her conduct, learn to see 
The evil of impiety. 

ILD. She does not say her prayers I know. 
For she to-day has told me so ; 
She said — she was too old for that, 
Which plea was wrong. Ma, was it not ? 

KTHEB. Why, yes ; but have you ever thought 
That otherwise she was not taught ) 
Had you no one to lead the way. 
You too might go, like her, astray ; 

So let it ahnK^sbe oar aim 

To try by kindness to reclaim ; 
No other way can it be done, — 
But love may conquer her, my son. 

ILD. O, here she comes ! Ma, behold her. 
With the kitten on her shoulder. 
And in her hand her bonnet see : 
I wonder does she come for me. 
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Ellek. Tluiiua, I am gomg to tt*j 

Out in Uie Bommer-hoiue, to play ; 
If ^Q are coming, get jonr hat, — 
I ah&ll not wait fbr joo, mind that. 

Child. Will 70a allow me, Ma, to go 1 
Or ahkll I tell her you aay, No} 
She by the door standB waiting, aee. 
And with her finger beckons mo, 

UOTHER. Yes, if jon like, m; dear, yon mtqr. 
Perhaps it ia the wiaeat way; 
Another time may be the best 
To talk with her on what has part. 

And aa some letters I must write, 
Before the poet will leave to-nigh^ 
To be alone I ehoold prefer, — 
So you may go and i^y with her. 





HE npproafhing Birth-day— Tho True 
Suurte of Happiness — The Origin 
anil Properties of India-mbber, Tiu-, 
CBropliDr, Chocolnto, Cocoa, Sngo, 
CoMljUid Sponge. 



>. Uakua, does EUen go to-day, 
Or ifi she longer here to stay ? 
She said just now, the coach vjll com 
This afteriioon, to fetch, her home. 

EB. Then she has told jou very right ; 
A mesBage came for her last night, 
Infonnlng tim of her birth-day, 
Which every year is kept, they say ; 
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So, entertainments rich and gay. 
Are all to grace her natal day ; 
And thus again she goes, to be 
At home in splendid misery. 

Child. In misery, did you really say ? 

From that I thought them &r away^ 
And living in a mansion, too^ 
Surirounded with a charming Tiew. 

Mother. Yes, they have every eartMj tibiog. 
But that no happiness wiU bring ; 
A knmUe ccyttage I prefer 
To splcndoiir without graee, my dear. 

Think of Lazarus at the gaU^ 

His title, and to what estate ! 

But Dives* wealth, and all his store, 

Contributed to make him poor : 

So never judge of happiness 
By what a person may possess ; 
But piety, in any sphere, 
Can make us truly happy here. 

Ellen. See, Thomas, what is this IVe got 1 
Does it belong to you or not ? 
I pick'd it up there by the door ; 
Some one has lost it, I am sure. 

Thomas. My India-rubber you have found, 
I dropp'd it, Ellen, on the ground ; 
To rub out lines that piece I had, 
Because I often draw so bad. 

I wonder, Ma, what this can be. 
To have such elasticity 1 
What properties does it contain. 
Will you to us this thing explain 1 
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JuEN. I understand it very well, 

Though Thomas owns he cannot tell ; 
From leather it is made, I know— > 
My Aunt shall tell ~ is it not so ? 

OTHER. No, nothing of the kind, my dear; 
You are mistaken, Ellen, there ; 
Though Indians very often do 
Make boots of it, and bottles too. 

It is the produce of a tree, 
As I shall show you presently; 
And is obtained in the same way 
As is the tar with us, I say, — 

Which is, by cutting fir or pine 
Across the trunk, as men design, 
Whence flows that fluid — tar, I mean — 
In copious streams, as may be seen. 

Now in this way I have explained, 
India-rubber is obtained ; 
But from the syringe tree, as we hear. 
Which in America they rear : 

'Tis there the stately syringe trees grow. 
Whose viscous juice, like milk, will flow, 
Which substance has to us been made 
An useful article in trade. 

They make incisions in the tree, 
Wherefrom it oozes copiously ; 
Running freest in wet weather, 
Which the natives largely gather. 

This gum coagulates, we hear, 
And forms that substance you have there ; 
It serves for candles, there, by night, 
And gives a clear and steady light. 
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And thus, each country does produce, 
Some things appropriate for its use ; 
How kind is God ! how wise his plan ! 
Subservient he makes all to man. 

Thomas. Well, Ma, it much surpriises me. 

To hear it comes thus from a tree ; 
And then, how very useful 'tis, 
To serve so many purposes ! 

Mother. Yes ; and this camphor here with me. 
Is the production of a tree ; 
It is a drug— a fragrant gum,— 
And does from tropic climates come. 

Child. Is chocolate procured that way. 

We had for breakfast. Ma, to-day ? 
Or is it made from any thing. 
That foreigners to us may bring ? 

Mother. That, love, from cocoa-nuts is made. 
When sold unsullied by the trade ; 
Nuts — ^not as those you like to eat — 
Which yield a milky liquor sweet ; 

But of a smaller size and make ; 
The form of almonds they partake * 
In the West Indies they abound, 
And in America are found ; 

The kernels they extract and bruise. 
And to some kind of paste reduce, 
Combined with sugar and sweet spice. 
Which gives it flavour rich and nice. 

And cocoa from the same is found, 
But then the nuts are merely ground. 
To make a simple preparation^ 
Cheaply sold for circulation. 
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Z!hild. And what is that nutritious food, 
Which is for invalids so good ? 
Something like rice, Ma, I have seen — 
Sago— yes, that is what I mean. 

MoTHfiiu That article, we understand. 

Comes also from a foreign land, 

And is imported to our shore. 

As other things, just named before. 

Child. But does it grow like rice or wheat, 
Or gotten in a liquid state ? 
I think it more like grain than gum : 
Pray, where do merchants get it fi^)m 1 

Mother. Sago is neither gum nor grain. 
Yet all their properties contain ; 
The landan trees do that supply. 
Which grow immensely large and high ; 

Palm-like they are, in form and height, 
Which yield a pith of wondrous weight ; 
Five hundred pounds, and sometimes more, 
The natives from one tree procure. 

The method they adopt, 'tis known. 
Is first to cut the landans down. 
Then, splitting each to portions, so 
As to extract what forms sago ; 

Which iu its raw and early state. 
Is quite unfit for us to eat. 
So, many a change it passes through, 
By beating, washing, baking, too ; 

I mean the pith of nutrient power. 
Sold here in granule or iu flour ; 
And the Molucca isle, we know, 
Is the chief place where landans gix)\\'. 
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Ellen. Well, Aunt, all this is news to m^ 

I never thought such things could be : 

Sago, tar, and camphor, too, 

All come from trees : can this be true ? 

MoTHEiu Yes, and those coral beads you wear 
Around your neck, my lady fiur, 
Were treasures from the ocean brought, 
And into ornaments were wrought. 

Of coral rocks we often hear, 
Which some will say that insects rear ; 
But on this point men disagree. 
So it remains a mystery. 

But I have one thing more to say : 
That sponge you wash with every day. 
Is not, as was supposed, sea-weed, 
Nor yet an animal indeed. 

This is a very curious fact. 
It had a stomach, which could act ; 
A species of tlie zoophytes known — 
A plant and animal in one. 

This link in Nature's chain ujiitea 
Two kingdoms that are opposites ; 
Animal and vegetable too, 
Combin'd in one, we may review. 

Child. Well, truly, you surprise me more 

By this, than aught you said bef6re— 
That sponge, wMch grows on rocks at sea, 
Should have in it vitality. 

Mother. Yes, the most common things we find, 
Impart a lesson to the mind ; 
In wisdom's school, if we discern. 
There's always something new to learn. 
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Thoius. How strange all this appears to me ! 
What wonders there are in the Baa ! 
But now niay I, and Ellen too, 
Qo for our morning walk with 70U. 

. No, joTx may to th« garden go, 
And take those se«d« for John to boi 
YooT Omain may come after you, 
Bat ibe has tometUng finrt to do. 
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PART n. 

The wsymrd Child reproved, and exhorted to read ttie Word 
oE God— The way of Salvation pointed oat, and the onl; 
Method of eae^iing the second DetiJi— The Ignorant directed 
in tha way to Heaven— An inestimable Present made— A 
Hessage to Hu) in God's Word— The Message— The De- 

.partnre of a youthful Visitor. 



Comb, Ellen, ait upon thui chair, 

I iFaot to talk with joa, inj dear ; 

Thin d&7 ia fix'd for your return, 

And K&te has pack'd ;our trunk this mom. 

I think three weeks jou have been here. 
And that to jrou ma; long appear ; 
So, are jou glad to go away, 
Or should yon longer like to stay I 
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J-EN. No, I would rather be at home • 

I am not pleased with Cousin Tom ; 
He does not joke with me, or play. 
But talks such nonsense every day. 

TNT. What does he say to you, my dear, 
That you dislike so much to hear ? 
Inform me now of all the truth, — 
The fault may not be in the youth. 

liEN. Why, this is what he says to me, 
That I a Methodist must be, 
And learn to pray while I am here, 
Before I shall in heaven appear. 

FNT. Well, Ellen, he has told you tru3 ; 
But that good sect he never knew ; 
And if he used that term, I know 
You must in scorn have called him so. 

But, seriously, my child, reflect 
How wrong you very often act ; 
Check that self-will you do possess, 
And try to love your own way less j 

Let not your passions govern you, 
But rule them as we servants do ; 
God gave you life, and he has power 
To take it from you any hour. 

O then, begin to fear and love 

The Lord, who dwells in heaven above ; 

Not one so old as you is there 

But what has been a child of prayer. 

The Bible, Ellen, you should read. 
Which shows our wants, supplies our need ; 
For we should have a method here. 
To live to God by faith and prayer. 
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Ellen. Books I have many, of my own^ 
A Bible though I hare not one ; 
Ma says it is not fit for me^ 
But only for a nunnery ; 

I never therefore in it look. 
Because it is a gloomy book ; 
She says it drives some people mad, 
And that it soon would make me sad. 

Aunt. No, that can never be the case : 
To be without is a disgrace, 
And worse than madness will display 
In such, upon the judgment day. 

Then, O how sadly will they look 
Who spurn that wise and sacred book, 
Whereby the soul is truly blest, 
And led to an eternal rest I 

So have it now, and read it too^ 
Then you will find these things are true ; 
You must prepare on earth for heaven, 
And pray to have your sins foigiven. 

And in that holy book we read 
How Christ for us does intercede ; 
For Jesus came to die for you, — 
Then can you less than love him too ? 

Ellen. For me ! you say ; how so, for me ? 
Why, Aunt, that surely cannot be ; 
For every person dies, I find, 
No one on earth is left behind. 

Aunt. O, Ellen, is it tinily so. 

That of no other death you know, 
Than that which we do witness here ] 
There is a second death, my dear ; 
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A death of misery and iroe, 
Inflicted for our sins below, 
In hell, that dark and dismal place, 
If God prevents not b j his grace. 

LLEN. How do you know that is the case 1 
And did you ever see the place 
Where, after death, the wicked go ] 
You only read of it, I know. 

X7NT. The Word of Qod reveals it, hence 
We need no better evidence ; 
You have a conscienoe, too, within,— 
What does that whisper when you sin ? 

That soul within you never dies ; 
As the tree £dls, so there it lies ; 
If in your sin death meets you here, 
Your condemnation then is clear. 

LLEN. Now, Aunt, I want to go and play, — 
Thomas is gone the shrubbery way ; 
I will not stay, because I fear 
The coach will very soon be here« 

UNT. No, I have something more to say, 
So then, for once, your Aunt obey- 
Now, Ellen, when you die, tell me 
Where should you like, my love, to be ? 

LLEN. In heaven, to be sure, I would, 

Where every person goes that's good ; 
I am not widsied, nor have done 
Evil at all to any one. 

UNT. How do you mean to get there, then? 
Only one way there is to heav*n : 
Now, say how do you think to go, 
For I suspect you do not know. 
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Ellen. About such things I cannot say ; 
As others, I suppose I may ; 
I go to church on Sabbath-day, 
And can my Catechism say. 

AuxT. My dear, such things are very well. 
But we must shun bye-roads to hell ; 
For merely gomg, in my view. 
To church or chapel, will not do. 

To find God's house in either here. 
We must devote ourselves to prayer, 
And in his written Word believe. 
Then good in each we may receive. 

But your reply shows very clear 
You neither know, nor think, nor care ; 
Yet still, I feel I ought to show 
How you at last to heaven might go. 

Remember, that our Saviour came 
On earth, to die, and bear our shame ; 
And that there is no way to (xod 
Except through his atoning blood. 

Christ Jesus pleads for all below 
That to his mercy-seat will go ; 
He loves the penitent to see. 
And hear him cry, " Bemember me." 

Then will you, Ellen, love the Lord, 
And pay attention to his word ? 
For that will make you happy here, 
And in eternity, my dear. 

There is a message in it too. 
From heaven convey'd, and sent to you, 
Which, if you will neglect to hear, 
Yov then must perish in despair. 
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liSN. As for a Bible, I have none ; 

At home I know there is not one ; 
Yet we have books more than we need, 
But plays and novels there we read. 

NT. Then, should you have one, will you say 
That you will read it every day ? 
And if you promise so to me. 
You must perform it faithfully. 

LEN. Yes, Aunt, for I should like to see 
Whatever can be there for me ; 
The message I should like to know : 
Pray show it me before I go. 

NT. But it is better, in my view, 

That you should search and find it too ; 
And, hoping that you so will do, 
I give this Bible now to you. 

[iEN. Well, that is right : where shall I turn. 
To find what does myself concern 1 
To the New Testament, or Old ? 
The verse and chapter should be told. 

NT. Nay, that is not the way to find 
What in it is for you designed ; 
You should minutely read it through. 
Both the Old Testament, and New. 

a'ES. Oh ! that will be too much, I fear ; 
I could not read it in a year ; 
So, where is what belongs to me 1 
That is the place I want to see. 

ST. Here is your Cousin ; he can tell. 
For he knows Scripture very well ; 
But as to-day you leave us here, 
. Had you not better now prepare ? 
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TuOMAS. Well, Ellen, what are you about I 
I waited long to see you out; 
Have you been reading in my book ? 
Just let me at the title look. 

Ellen. No, this is mine, and you shall see 
That I will take it home with me; 
My Aunt— she gave it me to-day. 
Just now, when you were out at play. 

Thomas. It is like mine, — the very same,— 
But in it written is your name ; 
And Ma was very kind, indeed. 
To give you sudi a book to read. 

Ellen. And in it. Aunt says, I shall see 

Something that does belong to me ; 
Where is it, Cousin, can you tell? 
She said you knew it very welL 

Thomas. Why, all of it belongs to us^ 

But if you want to find a verse, 
Then tell me what is it about. 
And I will try to find it out. 

Ellen. How can I tell, I never knew 1 

But that I want to learn from you ; 
Aunt said, there is a message there. 
But what about I did not hear. 

Thomas. Yes, there are many such I know^ 
But then to which am I to go ? 
O now I recollect one well, 
Which always in our hearts should dwel 

And here I have it, come and see ; 
Tis in the first of Timothy, 
First chapter too, and fifteenth verse. 
The passage you will read of course. 
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Ellen. Yes, I will read it : show it me. 
Thomas. Why, Ellen, here it is, you see. 

Ellen. 

''Tikifl is a fidthful saying, and worthy of all accep- 
tation, that Christ Jesus came into the world to save 
sinners, of whom I am chief!" 1 Tim. 1. 15. 

Thomas. But other passages I know, 

Which I might, Ellen, to you show ; 

You may this in Isaiah see. 

Which both belongs to you and me : — 

" Look unto me, and be ye saved, all ye ends of the 
earth ; for I am God, and there is none else." Is. 
xlv. 22. 

And in John*s Gospel I can find 
Another to afifect your mind : — 

*' For God so loTed the world, that he gave his only 
begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life. John iii. 16. 

And in the Proverbs you may view 
Another message sent to you : — 

" He that covereth his sins shall not prosper; but 
whoso confesseth and forsaketh them, shall have 
mercy." Prov. xxviii. 13. 

Ellen. No, Thomas, these are not for me ; 
You cannot find it out, I see ; 
So I shall put my book away. 
And search it out some other day. 

Thomas. Yes, Ellen, they belong to you, 

And what the Bible says is true ; 
You are a sinner, so am I ; 
Ma says, no one can this deny. 
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Aunt. Come, Ellen, it is getting late ; 

Eeceive those biscuits now from Kate ; 
You have but little time to stay, 
So let her pack your book away. 

And when at home, read it with care. 
For you will find a blessing there ; 
And with it may the Lord impart 
His heav'nly grace to change your heart 

Thomas. Cousin, the coach is at the door, 

And see, your gloves are on the floor ; 
What pretty horses, harness too ! 
I should like much to ride with you. 

Aunt. Now, Ellen, put your bonnet on, 
Your parasol and cloak are gone ; 
Kiite plac'd them in the coach for you ; 
Your mantelet alone will do. 

Come, Thomas, come and bid adieu 
To Ellen ; she is leaving you : 
Make haste, my love, she cannot stay, — 
The coach will take her soon away. 

Ellen. Cousin, good-bye, and mind to come 
To see us the next summer, Tom ; 
My love to Uncle ; good-bye, Aunt ; 
Now I shall have a pleasant jaunt. 

Aunt. Farewell, and may Grod's watchful eye 
Preserve you, and your wants supply ; 
Protect you through life's journey here, 
And may we meet in heaven, my dear. 
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TBI Motiier and the Child in coniersBtion— The History of 
King Edward the sixth — Hia dying Supplication — The Re- 
hcBTSil of a few Verses upon a Star — The Wicked neeiUng 
our nayera— The lUde to see a Friend. 



MoTBBR. Now, Thomaa, ae your cousin's gone, 
Your lessonB yon must think upon ; 
The English hi^rlory, I fear. 
Is laid a^de since she came here. 

Guild. O no, Miamrao, not quite so bad, 

Although but little tiiae I had ; 
For Ellen neyer could bo still, — 
Her tongue vent always like a mill. 
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Yet I neglected not to read, 
But with my lessons did proceed ; 
The reign of Edward I have past, 
His history I read the last : 

His life was very short on earth, — 
I think he had a second birth ; 
And those who twice are bom below, 
You say, no second death shall know. 

If bom but once, then, it is. mm 
A second death man must aidore : 
I am bom oam, 'tis verj tme^ 
But then, I anst be b<n 



Mother. Yes, Thomas, that is ri|^ mgr I^^e, — 
Bom of the Spirit from abvve ; 
And tkoMi wlio mA it, ahagpowiss 
That title to true happin< 



And I am pleased that you retain 
So much of youthful Edward's reign : 
Whose son was he 1 Can this be shown ? 
What age when he came to the throne ? 

Child. Henry the eighth, Ma, was the one, — 
Young Edward was his only son ; 
And he was crown'd at ten years old, 
As by historians we are told. 

Mother. Then, in his character, my dear. 
What does remarkable appear? 
Say, can you tell me anything 
About this lovely, {mous- king ? 

Child. Yes, on his coronation-day. 

Three swords of state before him lay ; 
Edward remark'd, here are but three — 
You have forgotten one, I see ; 
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Sword of the Spirit, fetch it here, — 
I mean the Bible ; place it there ; 
That book in the procession bring : 
Who rales without it is no king. 

And when to him the Prelate came, 
To preach the tmth in Jesus' name, 
How readily he acquiesced 
In all that fiidley then ezpress'd ! 

His sermon was on charity, 
Eiyoining liberality ; 
The king impressed with what he heard, 
Thank*d the good Prelate for the Word ; 

And sought from him advice, I find. 
How he could best relieve mankind : 
Moved by such conduct, it appears. 
That the Archbishop burst to tears. 

Hence sprung those structures we may view, 
Christ's Hospital, St. Thomas' too ; 
He founded and endow'd the same. 
With many more that I might name. 

And, when a little boy, they say. 
Wanting an article to play, 
He could not reach, — quickly some one 
Brought him a book to stand upon : 

That book the Bible prov'd to be ; 
He seeing, took it reverently. 
Then to his lips he press'd the same. 
As it contained the sacred Name. 

And then, the closing scene I like ; 
That most did my attention strike ; 
The prayer of his latest breath, 
When in the article of death : 
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And as it is composed in verse, 
I will the lines to you rehearse ; 
The substance is retain'd full well. 
And does, I think, the prose exceL 

He said, My Grod, deliver me 
From this sad life of misery ; 
Keceive my spirit with the blest, — 
Among thy chosen let me rest ! 

Thou knowest well I wish to be 
At home, for ever, Lord, with thee : 
Yet not ray will, but thine, be done, 
For Jesu's sake, thine only Son ! 

Defend this realm from popery. 
From bloodshed, and from anarchy ; 
3iaintain thy truth, thy people save, 
And give us victory o'er the grave. 

Thou art our Bock and our defence, 
Hence bless thine own inheritance ; 
Then shall we praise thy Name again. 
And all the ransomed say. Amen. 

He was but sixteen years of age 
When he was calPd to quit this stage. 
To be with Christ, he lov'd so well, 
And in his presence there to dwelL 

Mother. Well, Thomas, I did not expect 
Such an account, and so correct ; 
The youthful Edward has, 1 find. 
Engaged your heart — employ'd your min< 

And O, how beautiful to see 
Religion join'd with royalty ! 
The Bible lov'd — the Saviour sought — 
Carnal amusements set at naught I 
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An earthly Monarch on his knees, 
That sight angelic minds might please ! 
A King, by groans, and tears, and sighs, 
Seeking a kingdom in the skies,-- 

A crown that will not fade away, 
In the eternal realms of day, 
Where all wear palms, and loudly sing 
The praises of our Heavenly King ! 

How wide apart, how far between, 
Such stars of piety are seen ! 
Or meteors, I perhaps should say, 
Por soon they pass from earth away ! 

/HiLD. "Well now, Mamma, you will not say 
My time has all been thrown away 
Since Ellen came, for I have more. 
Some poetry is yet in store. 

Which, if you please, I will repeat. 
Before I quit my present seat ; 
Eeflections of a Child they are, 
Upon a little Shining Star. 

lioTHBR. O yes, my love, you may do so. 

Although the piece I do not know ; 
So let me hear you now rehearse 
The little star you have in verse. 

^HiLD. Above me shines a little star, 
Yet it is many miles a&r ; 
I cannot reach it, but I might 
Look up and see it every night. 

But there is One, Mamma, teller me. 
That I, by night or day, might see, — 
One that will shine when this will go : 
Where is it, Sister, do you know ? 
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yes, but you mistake the fact ; 
Ma does not mean a star like that, 
But one so calPd, in Holy Writ, 
Which does unfading light emit. 

But then, you must have faith, *tis clear, 
Before you can perceive it here ; 
No light to you can that impart. 
Till it arises in your heart. 

Now, Jesus is that very Star,— 

We love him, though he seems so far ; 

And could I show Him but to you, 

1 know that you would love Hun too. 

Christ is that Star, as you perceive : 
Look up, my Brother, and believe ; 
Then, when you die, you shall, above. 
Shine with Him in the realms of love. 

Mother. Mark, Thomas, *tis by faith alone 
The light of grace to us is known ; 
May you this pleasing fact receive, — 
In Christ, the Morning Star, believe ! 

For he can chase each cloud away. 
That threatens darkness or dismay ; 
All imbelief, and sinful fear. 
His brightness bids them disappear. 

But tell me now, are you not «orry 
To lose Ellen, blithe and merry ? 
Will you not be sad without her, 
Such a chatty little creature ? 

Child. No, really, I would rather be 

Alone ; she was so cross to me, — 

Despising all I had to say ; 

I could not please her any way. 
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XTHSR. But then, remember, she haa none 
To teach her better thmgs, my son ; 
No pious Mends has she, like you, 
To tell her what she ought to do ; 

Brought up in gaiety and noise. 
She has no taste for solid joys ; 
Carnal amusements she desir'd. 
So was, no doubt, of us quite tired. 

And then, what sight more sad could he 
Than a spoilt child, like that, to see ! 
Her will she would not once forego, 
Her parents had indulged her so. 

Yet we must pity even those 
Who do by sin themselves oppose. 
As there is not a sinner's case 
Too desperate for Sovereign grace ; 

For they are without God, you hear, — 
To Him they offer up no prayer ; 
They mock and disbelieve his word, 
And hate the people of the Lord : 

The pomps and vanities of time 
With their desires alone will chime ; 
They live in levity and mirth, 
And know no joys but those of earth : 

Such pleasures they call happiness ; 
Strangers to all substantial bliss, 
Perishing things engross their soul, 
But death will soon unmask the whole. 

HLD. Well, dear Mamma, what can we do 
To rescue them, and Ellen too, 
From that misery they are in 1 
And does not Jesus save from sin ? 
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Mother. O yes^ he saves ^om bId, my son ; 
But in it he will not save one : 
Some will hope, while sin they cherish ;• 
Thousands in this whirlpool perish. 

But if God's fear is in the heart, 
We mourn for sin, and with it part ; 
We mortify it and subdue, — 
By grace become victorious too. 

Yet we can pray for them, my dear. 
Who live regardless of this fear, 
And He who heareth prayer on high, 
May send down answers by-and-bye. 

Child. Then, Ma, I wish I knew the way 
How I may rightly for them pray ; 
But does not my Papa do so, 
When we to family prayer go 1 

Mother. Why, yes, he does ; but then I fearj 
The want of yours may still defer 
The answer, and the blessing too ; 
So, Thomas, pray for them, will you ? 

Child. Yes, Ma, I will begin to-night, 
Although I cannot pray aright ; 
But when I pray for Pa and you. 
Their names I then will mention too. 

Mother. Well, that is right, my boy ; do so, 
When to the throne of grace you go, 
Pray for them all, and every day. 
Who never for themselves will pray ; 

And God will crown you with success : 
He loves a praying child to bless, 
And likes his artless speech to hear, 
When drawing nigh to him in prayer. 
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OLD. In pray'r I can but hardly speak, 
My faith is very faint and weak ; 
Yet, as you ask me, I will try, 
For Ellen, and for all, to pray. 

:>THER. Yes, Thomas, tzy wliat yon can do, 
Withovt delay yoar plan pnnnie ; 
And iiliile for tbem you daily plead, 
JcHSi mwf hemr, and interoedeu 

B/A, for the present, I propose 

Tb&t we this subject now should dose, 

As I am going out to-day 

A distance of some miles away. 

[lUDu nien, are yoa going to Belle-vuet 
I should like much to go with you ; 

do. Mamma, pray let me come, 

1 shall be lonely here at home. 

XTHKB. Yes, as Papa from home is gone, 
And Ellen left you here alone, 
I'll take you for a ride with me. 
An aged Christian friend to see. 

So go, and fetch your gloves and hat. 
And put away your ball and bat ; 
I promised early to be there, — 
Hence, let us hasten to prepare. 





_^ __ HE Ama(*ur Ariist— An intere*linE 
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Child. Mj {tear Mamma, I wieb to know 
When you again intend to go 
To Itj Lodge, a day to spend 
With Mrs. B. jonr aged Mend. 

Mother. Why ahould you aak so soon, my dear, 
While we but yesterday were there ; 
And having made so abort a stay. 
We'll go agfun some future day. 
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Child. I ask, because I do intend, 

When next some time we there should spend, 
To take my drawing-book with me, 
And sketch that cottage near the sea. 

You smile. Mamma, and well you may, 
So little taste can I display 
In that fine art. But then I need 
To persevere till I succeed. 

Mother, Yes ; for without, we nought shall gaui, 
'Nor should we aught that's great obtubi ; 
But perseverance, I confess, 
Crowns lawful labour with success. 

Now, Thomas, I should like to see, 
Tliat tract you had from Mrs. B.; 
Upon what subject does it treat. 
Have you with care examhied it 1 

Child. The little gift is here with me. 
It is in dialogue you see ; 
So if you please I will sit hero. 
And read it out for you to hear. 

Mother. Well, so, my dearest boy, you may, 
And I will due attention pay ; 
Place proper stress on what you road, 
And keep the stops as you proceed. 



A DIALOGUE 

BETWEEN A C3HRISTIAN SISTER AND A SCEPTIC BROTHER. 

Sister. Dear Brother, has that book been read, 
I placed last night beside your bed. 
If not, I beg you so to do. 
As its contents belong to you. 
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Brother. No Sister, it has not indeed, 

I have the news to-day to read, 

I see the funds decline apace. 

And John Bull wears a cribbage &ce. 

Sister. Alas, my Brother, is it true, 

That you that practice still pursue ; 
After your promise made to me, 
You never would that paper see. 

Brother. Sister, be not so provoking. 
As I then was only joking : 
Yet in some sense it may be true. 
For this I have to-day is new. 

Sister. Ah ! if your pious Mother's eye 

Could gaze upon you from the sky ; 
While thus employ'd on Sabbath-day, 
Would you not shrink from it away. 

Brother. Pshaw ! Sister, that is not the case^ 
For Mother lies in yonder place ; 
The dead see not, clos'd are their eyes ! 
Ncr are their tombs fix*d in the skies. 

Why such a question then propound. 
In which no reason can be found ; 
As the departed never can 
Behold the acts of living man. 

Sister. Dear Brother, spirits never die. 
Nor in the grave can ever lie ; 
Only the relics of the dead. 
Are slumbering in that earthy bed. 

When we are there our souls shall be 
Existing in eternity ; 
Hence spirits may, for aught we know. 
Take cognizance of us below? 
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And so you see the reason 'whj, 
I Iiave adverted to that eye, 
From which you seem now to recoil. 
Because it would your pleasure spoil. 

But, Brother, there is yet an eye, 
More piercing, potent, keen, and nigh ; 
Whose glance can see you thus to-day, 
Persisting in your evil way. 

Brother. Now, Sister, do not be so hard. 
The day I do not disregard ; 
And what more harmless could I find, 
Than reading to divert the mind. 

liSTBR, O, Philip, harmless did you say ! 
To barter thus your soul away ; 
Harmless the Sabbath to abuse. 
By trafficking in paper news. 

Sinful you mean, to cast aside 
The Bible, and its truths deride; 
The Sunday news employs your mind, 
Destructive organ to mankind. 

That poisonous paper winds its way, 
Through every grade, the mean and gay: 
And like all other ills extends. 
Beyond the reck'ning of its friends. 

How many Parents have to mouniy 
The day when such a thing was bom ; 
Which has so many homes annoy'd, 
And peaceful domiciles destroyed. 

Let me entreat you then, I say, 
That paper to give up to-day ; 
Which has with talismanic skill, 
Swept down its myriad souls to helL 
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The Bible, that is what you need, 
The best good news you there may read ; 
Salvation there is full and free, 
And that you want as well as me. 

Brother. That Bible which you recommend, 
You know I do not understand ! 
Suppose now I requested you, 
To read my Greek book or Hebrew. 

What benefit would there accrue 
From such an exercise, think you; 
Pleasure nor profit would you share, 
While stranger to those tongues you were. 

Now, that the Bible is to me. 
As my Greek book to you would be ; 
What benefit then, may I ask. 
Can I derive from such a task ? 

Sister. Well, if the safety of my soul, 

Lay in the knowledge of the whole ; 
Greek or Hebrew, I think my way 
Would be to learn without delay. 

But your comparison is wrong. 
The Bible is in every tongue ; 
And any child may read who will, 
There is no need of classic skill. 

So your excuse is all in vain. 
The truth is this, it gives you pain ; 
It holds your picture up to view, 
'Tis that which is dislik'd by you. 

So far you understand, I know, 
Your hatred to the book proves so ; 
But there is something more to learn. 
Which you as yet do not discern. 
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We have reveal'd a Saviour there, 
Who saves from sin and sad despair ; 
Then read its sacred pages o'er, 
It can the worst of men restore. 

Brother. O I have read it often through, 

But do not think the half is true ; 
You see it is too deep for me. 
It deals so much in mystery. 

Sister. Then you reject the Word 'tis clear, 

Because you find some mysteries there ; 
And so refuse with proud disdain, 
The wisdom you cannot attain. 

But if you look a moment round, 
What untold mysteries are found ; 
The smallest leaf upon a tree, 
Will baffle all philosophy. 

Brother. Yes, Sister, nature's works are grand. 
Such things I like and imderstand ; 
But for that book it seems to me, 
A compound heap of mystery. 

Sister. Alas ! my Brother, you are blind. 
And to yourself the most unkind, 
III all God's works we ever see 
Some undiscovered secrecy. 

He has entrusted to our care. 
Three books most beautiful and rare. 
And there are mysteries in each. 
Which human wisdom cannot reach. 

The first volume is Creation, 
Providence and Revelation. 
Suppose of each we take a view, 
And show their harmony to you. 
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Hence, by way of illustration, 
Xiet us first observe Creation ; 
CJuU a flower from here and there. 
Admire its scent and tints so fair. 

But how from an uncomely seed, 
Could such a lovely flow'r proceed ; 
Whence came its bloom, that odour too- 
ls there no secret here— think you ? 

Thus round us nature's book is spread. 
And always open to be read : 
On every page inscribed we see 
The impress of Divinity. 

Then take the book of Providence, 
And what shall we discover thence, 
A secret, silent, constant care, 
Snpermtending eveiywhere. 

Observe the fabric of your fr^me. 
Those agile limbs, that deathless flame. 
The heaving lungs, the beating heart. 
The power of thought, its magic art. 

And then that union I might name 
Between your spirit and your frame ; 
Here we ure ever lost you see, 
These mock at vain philosophy. 

Say, can you here no secret scan 
Beyond tiie ken of reasoning man ; 
O yes, -and time would hil to tell 
What numbers in and round ns dwell. 

Now these are facts received and known. 
Which e'en the infidel will own; 
Yet how one flow'r is white or blue 
He cannot teU, nor ever knew. 
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Why then should not the Bible yield 
Its quota of deep things conceal'd^ 
The sacred charm of mystery. 
Stamps each with its Divinity. 

Then why should Kevelation be 
Exempt from every secresy ; 
When both the other books contain. 
Much that we never can explain. 

You may as well reject the rose. 
Because you never can disclose^ 
Why it is white, or pink, or red. 
Nor how it does its fragrance spread. 

Brother. Sister, I own your logic good, 

The subject thus I never view'd j 

But your analogies, I fbd. 

Have made impression on my mind. 

Sister. Well, 1 rejoice to hear so much, 

I hope the Lord your heart will touch ; 
Wisdom is gained by application. 
The way is calm consideration. 

Brother. But seldom do mankind reflect 
On things they utterly reject ; 
How often have I tum'd away. 
Despising all you had to say. 

To me your counsels were in vain. 
Your kind rebukes oft gave me pain ; 
Begardless of your feelings^ too^ 
I frequently insulted you. 

Indeed, I always did refuse 
To hear the arguments you use 
Upon that theme, but now, jou Bee^ 
I stayM, and you have conquered 
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At least, my prejudice gLves way, 
That mountain is remov'd I say. 
So then, my Sister, stay your tears, 
And banish all your useless fears. 

The book you love I will peruse, 
And then I may tell you my views ; 
I shall examine it anew, 
And with another spirit too. 

Sister. O ye^, examine it and see. 

The subject will bear scrutiny, 
Tis not opposed to reason, though 
It always will beyond it go. 

And if the simplest thing we find 
Exceeds the limits of the mind ; 
Does not the more sublime demand, 
All the research we can command. 

For God is infinite, but man 
Is finite, and his day a span ; 

that you would God*s name adore, 
Beceive his word and doubt no more. 

Brother. Well, Sister, I did not expect 

This lecture, yet my thanks accept, 
And be assur'd that I will read 
The sacred book for which you plead. 

Sister. That is sufiicient, so we may 

Here drop the subject for to-day ; 
And may God*s word be understood. 
And blest to your eternal good. 

Child. Thus ends the tale, and my tract too, 

1 like it much, Mamma, do you 1 
The pious Sister's conversation 
Had a pleasing termination. 
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Mother. Yes, she with zeal pursu'd, we find, 
The noble project in her mind ; 
No difficulty could suppress 
Her cherish*d hope of fond success. 

Untiring effort^ I have heard, 
Will always meet its own reward ; 
And this at once will prove to you, 
What perseverance oft might do. 

Her wisdom also it displays, — 

The whole demands our meed of pmise ; 

And I sincerely wish to see 

That tract in every family. 

Because it does so well portray 
The sceptic of the present day, 
Who vainly fills and feeds his mind 
With swinish husks and empty wind. 

I mean the Sunday paper^s charm. 
Which does the Christian world alarm. 
As thousands pass their time away 
In reading news on Sabbath-day. 

Even the decent, moral man. 
Will secretly pursue this plan, 
Though he perchance frequents the place. 
Where sounds the Gospel of God*s grace. 

But such deception wounds the soul. 
And death will soon unmask the whole ; 
Yes, though his curtain may be drawn. 
His actions still to God are known. 

So learn the moral and be wise ; 
Esteem the Word of God, your piize, 
And honour all his laws divine, 
To live them b the grand design. 
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But the rebellioTis soul must die, 
The wrath to come to sach is nigh. 
And all who disr^ard God*B day^ 
Shall perish in their evil way. 

Unless some agent interferes. 
And in God's holy name appearsy 
To snatch the brand out of the fire^ 
By force of argument and prayer. 

So strive, my dear, now in your youth, 
To love God*s day, revere the truth; 
Pray him to keep you in his way, 
That you may never from him stray. 

Else you, like Philip, may begin 
To cherish in your heart some sin. 
And then all good will irksome be, 
And God become your enemy. 

But if you daily seek his face, 
His strength, his glory, and his grace ; 
His Spirit will your path attend, 
With light and guidance to the end. 

Child. Yes, dear Mamma, I will do so, 
Although it is not long ago 
Since I could not at all believe, 
Nor yet the truth of Gk)d receive. 

I read the Bible without care, 
And doubted often what was there ; 
Because it did those things contain 
Which reason never can explain. 

When you this fact made known to me. 
My folly I could plainly see ; 
So, now I leave deep things alone, 
And seek those which you call our own. 



DULOaUE Ten. 

loTBER. My dear, it does rejoice my heart 
This information you impart, 
That you God's Word in love receive. 
And fully in ita truth beEeve. 

By doing bo you honour Qod, 
Because you take him at Ub iro^d, 
And fluch obedience he will bl«n. 
So as to count it rigbteoUMMaB. 

And BOW that tisct ytn ham tmd thro', 
I wish to borrow it of yon, 
To l«nd a cottager, — I leam, 
Who htu) a mind of aoqrtie tam. 

And if you like t« go with rae, 
Prepare yourself immediately ; 
Tell Kate to put your mantle on. 
So hasten, for I must begone. 
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PART II. 

The subject of Prarcr Resumed— Tbe Nstore of FnTsi Bi- 
pl«ined— Hypocrisy condemned— What tnie Prayer i»— A new 
Heart illustrated— The Convereion of a hardened Sinnw— 
Doubts removed- -A difficulty surmounted — Secret Prayer 
■ - - - " i God 



Child. Mamua, laat night, on going to bed, 
I thought again on what 7011 aaid 
Sometime ago ; it was on prayer, 
I should like more ou that to hear. 

Mother. Well, I am truly pleas'd to fiod, 

That Buhjei^ atill employs your mind ; 
Have you for Ellen pray'd as yet, 
Ferhapa your promise yon foi^et. 
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Child. Her name I mention every day. 

But something more I want to say; 
Will you instruct me by to-night, 
How I may pray for her aright ? 

MoTHBiu Words in our pray'rs form little part, 
Unless we give to God the heart; 
lip-service he does not require, 
The heart must join the lips in pray*r. 

Speech only cannot move the Lord, 
This is God^s doctrine in his Word, 
And all deceptive piety 
Is hateful to the Deity. 

Of vile hypocrisy beware, 
And shun it as a hurtful snare ; 
So often judge yourseL^ and see, 
Lest in your heart deception be. 

For there are many ways within 
To practice such a heinous sin ; 
Consider all you say and do, 
Lest God may find that sin in you. 

Child. Indeed, Mamma, I often fear 
That I am not at all sincere. 
But, like vain hypocrites, who say 
Their prayers in a formal way. 

Aind Scripture tells me, very plain, 
That all the pray'rs I say are vain, 
For repetitions heathens use, 
Then, surely, God will mine refuse, 

bioTHEB. You may be in an error there. 

If with your heart you utter pray'r, 

God says, " My son, give me thine heart," — 

The whole he asks, and not a part. 
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Withoat it prayer is mockery, 
The cloak of vile hypocrisy ; 
Then, O my son, give him your heart, 
Aiid he will praying grace impart. 

Child. All do not pray alike, Mamma, 

Some pray like yon, some like Papa ; 
Some pray alond, and other's low, 
Which can be rights I want to know? 

Mother. My love, they each and all are rig^t 
In our heavenly Father's sight. 
To him both words, and thoughts, I say, 
Are prayers, if with the heart we pray. 

Child. 'Tis true, sometimes I see you pray. 
When not a single word you say. 
Kneeling, I mean, when in your room. 
By thinking prayers, do blessings come ? 

MoTHEB. When so I pray, my little dear, 
I wish for none but God to hear. 
The inward man to him is known, 
He understands each secret groaiu 

Prayer is conmiunion with our God, 
The upward path our Saviour trod ; 
Prayer is the Spirit's gift and grace. 
The portion of the pious race. 

Prayer is a groan, a gushing tear, 
The cry of want expressed in prayer. 
Prayer is the suj^liant's voice <m high. 
And eloquent e'en in a sigh. 

Prayer is the mourner's sweetest balm, 
Which o'er his mind distils a calm ; 
Prayer is the heart's humility, 
The vestige of true piety. 
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Prayer is the needy simier's moan ; 
His plaintive voice before the throne ; 
Prayer is the child of penitence. 
The ofiEspring of resipisence. 

Prayer is a signal in distress, 
The pleading for divine redress ; 
Prayer is the Christian's exercise, 
His mom and evenmg sacrifice. 

Prayer is the wing that speeds our flight, 
And mounts ns to the realms of light ; 
Prayer is the pious Christian's breath, 
His aid through life, his strength in death. 

SILD. Ma, I think I know your meaning, 

We must pray our prayers with feeling, 
As poor starving beggars do. 
When they solicit alms from you. 

[oTHEB. Yes, prayer is begging truly so, 

And God can living bread bestow ; 
But we must hunger, feel our need, 
Ere He the starving soul will feed. 

In Jesu's name address his throne, 
And make your wants unto him known ; 
Implore his grace with fervent zeal. 
To him your hopes and fears reveal. 

In faith apply to him, my dear, 
And be importunate in prayer ; 
Ask him to give you a new heart ; 
His Spirit can all grace impart. 

oiLD. But, dear mamma, how can that be. 
It seems impossible to me ? 
How can I have another heart, 
And how with this am I to x>art ? 
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Mother. Ifyouto Jesus will draw nigh. 
And for the Spirit will apply, 
'Tis ITia to change the heart of stone — 
That power belongs to Qod alone. 

Child. But tell me, what a new heart means, 
I do not imderstand such things ; 
And I suppose there are but few 
Who have it changed, Mamma^ have you? 

MoTHXR. I hope, through grace, I have indeed 
That gift which we so truly need, 
Hence I shall tell you something here. 
To make this subject somewhat dear. 

I knew an idle, wicked boy, 
Who did his parent's peace destroy ; 
He broke the Sabbath of the Lorc^ 
Despised his house and sacred word. 

His language was the most proflEUie ; 
He spum'd advice, reproof was vain : 
No sport but he was always there, 
At every wake and every fair. 

Each Sabbath he pro&nely spent, 
With others like himself he went: 
Strolling in dirty clothes about 
Insulting such as were devout. 

Betuming home on one Lord's-day, 
He saw a group, and heard one pray: 
m stop, said he, that gabler's tongue, 
Soon as his sermon is begun. 

The text was read, as he drew nigh, 
"Turn ye, turn ye, why will ye die ;" 
These words went to this rebel's heart, 
Nor from his conscience would depart. 
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The Grospel bow the preacher drew, 
The arrow of conviction flew ; 
The spirit guiding thrust the dart, 
Until it pierc'd the sinner's heart. 

Setting his sins before his eyes, 
Which yielded horror and surprise ; 
Thus potent is the sacred word, 
It prov'd a sharp two-edged sword. 

With conscious shame he sneak'd away, 
His soul was now in sad dismay ; 
He sought to drive away his fears. 
But all in vain, out gush'd the tears. 

Distracted thus he homeward went. 
And many months in sorrow spent: 
All means he tried, outward and in. 
To gain the pardon of his sin. 

Much like the bleeding stricken deer. 
He fled, but still the shaft was there ; 
And each attempt to heal the sore. 
Now tended but to wound the more. 

Jehovah's law condenm'd his soul. 
His judgments did around him roll ; 
The curse denounced fell on his ear. 
And death and hell seem*d drawing near. 

With burning brow and streaming eyes, 
In this distress to Christ he cries; 
Entreating him to intercede, 
And thus with God his cause to plead. 

At length the time of love drew near. 
When Jesus did for him appear ; 
And to his soul that peace restore. 
Such as he never knew before. 
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And now he reads the sacred word, 
And is a servant of the Lord ; 
Thus tum-d from a]l his evil ways, 
Instead of swearing, lo ! he prays.^ 

So now he has another heart, 
He does not grieve with sin to part ; 
He dreads it as a scorpion's bite, ' 
And in religion takes delight. 

Thus penitent must all appear, 
Eenonncing every sin that 's dear ; 
And when this change is wrought in you, 
Know then your heart is form'd anew. 

Child. Well, Ma, you have relieved my mind, 
The darkness is dispelled I find -^ 
And you have made it very clear, 
The change is in the life I hear. 

All you have said I understood, 
It makes me anxious to be good, 
I want to pray, and love God too, 
Nor shall be happy till I do. 

MoTHEE. Well, I rejoice, my love, to find, 

Your heart to prayer is so inclined ; 
I hope you are in truth sincere, 
The test by actions will appear., 

The Saviour lends a gracious ear. 
To every little suppliant's prayer ; 
He died to save their souls from hell, 
Would you not like with h\m to dwell ? 

Child, Ma, do you think he died for me, 
Sometimes I fear it could not be ; 
My prayers I do not say aright. 
Nor take in them enough delight. 
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EEB. The way to a refonnation, 

Is by pray'r to seek salyation ; 
Bat £sdlings, never hope should mar, 
So go to Jesus as you are. 

He is our righteousness, my son, 
And for us he has all things done ; 
€k>od works can never purchase heaven, 
Tis freely to believers given. 

Then look to Christ, to him alone. 
Who did for all our sins atone ; 
He died for sinners such as you, 
Then, Thomas, love and trust him too. 

3. And has he done so much for me, 
How wonderful his love must be ; 
Then since you say my sins he bore, 
I now shall strive to love him more. 

But when alone to Qod I pray, 
What are the words that I should say; 
And must I tell him all I feel, 
When I to him in secret kneel. 

fEB. Yes all, and he will hear your voice. 
And angels o'er you will rejoice ; 
Bemember Jesus in your youth, 
And he will guide you in all truth. 

). Yet, Ma, I think it must be hard, 
To pray aright before the Lord ; 
^e is so wise, so great, so pure, 
I know not what to say, I'm sure. 

\XR, Why, yes, my love, it may seem hard. 
But he has promis'd to regard 
Our prayers though feeble, if sincere. 
He numbers every sigh and tear. 
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Then ceek him now, do not delay, 
He likes to hear good children pray; 
And humble souls he loves them well, 
And with the contrite heart will dwelL 

Child. A contrite heart God won't despise, 
I wish to know what this impUes; 
For if my heart like that should be, 
The Lord may hearken then to me. 

MOTHKR. The heart that does for sin lament, 
And for that grievous thing repent ; 
That heart, that Child, God loves, my dear, 
He'll bless and answer every prayer. 

Child. Will God speak to me, I wonder, 
Why his voice is like the thunder; 
I read it in the Psalms to-day : 
I wish, Mamma, that I could pray. 

Mother. If that indeed is your desire, 
I will allow you to retire ; 
Go to that little room, my dear. 
And shut the door, for God is there. 

Child. But I am so afraid to go, 

And what to say, I do not know ; 
Grod may be angry with me, too, 
What then, Mamma^ am I to do. 

Mother. Fear not to pray, my little son, 

But dread your Maker's face to shun ; 

If God is angry, he'll forgive. 

And teach you how to pray and live. 

Go on your knees ; before l^iTn fall. 
And tell your Heavenly Father all ; 
His grace can wash your sins away, 
Eepent, my son, begin to day. 
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Say^ Lord, be merciful to me| 
I am a smner seeking thee ; 
For Jesu's sake my sins foi^ve, 
And in thy &yoiir let me live. 

My cause, my glorious Saviour plead ; 
On my behalf now intercede ; 
And let thy Cross and passion tell, 
The purchase of my soul from helL 

listen to the spirit's groan, 

And fully change my heart of stone ; 
Grant me thy pardon, make me free, 
And whisper, thou hast died for me. 

[yHiLD. Well, dear Mamma, I will depart. 

And pray that God may change my heart ; 
For now I very plainly see, 

1 am not good, but wish to be. 

THE MOTHER'S EJACULATIONS. 
O Thou that hearest prayer. 
To thee shall all flesh bow. 
Then deign to lend an ear. 
To this my infant now ! 
As 'twas of Paul observed, 
When grace had chang'd his ways, 
So may it. Lord, be said 
Of him, "behold, he prays." 

Cause him to see his state, 
By nature prone to sin, 
That he may feel and hate 
The evil heart within ; 
And while he seeks thy face^ 
His sins confess and leave. 
Hear in thy dwelling place, 
And hearing. Lord, forgive. 
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Now send thine Herald down. 
To touch his lips with fire. 
Thy saying power make known. 
To this, my child, of pray'r ; 
Open thy stores above, 
The windows of thy grace, 
That living streams of love, 
May flow to him apace. 

Pour out thy Spirit now, 
On this inquiring child. 
Accept his early vow. 
And keep him from the world ; 
Shine, Sun of Bighteousness, 
In all thy beauty shine, 
To foster and to bless. 
This little plant of mine. 

And to thy garden. Lord, 
Transplant it soon to be : 
As stated in thy word. 
An ever-living tree ; 
Extend thy rays below. 
To penetrate the root. 
That it may sweetly grow, 
And bear delicious fruit. 

Hence, from surrounding harms, 
This eariy blossom save, 
¥U1 it with heavenly charms, 
While on this side the grave ; 
May it send forth perfume, 
Among its fellow-men. 
Until it shall assume 
Its place above. Amen« 
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an lEIegg. 

TO THE MBKOBY OF THE INFANT SON OF THE AX7TH0B. 

A very inieresHng Child^ who died May 24, 18S6» 
Htged three years and four months. 

And art thou gone ! my lovely, beauteous boy ! 
Thy Parents' hope — ^thy Mother's fondest joy ! 
Ib my Ozias numbered with the dead, 
And is thy meek, angelic spirit fled ; 
Sweet Innocent ! thou dearest, tenderest tie, 
I call thee dead; but 'tis the living die. 
Fain would I have detain'd thee longer here. 
But Jesus call'd thee to another sphere. 
Perhaps, tr^y love to thee was too intense, 
If so, in mercy thou wer't taken hence. 
Dear.Lord, forgive the fondness of my heart — 
A Mother's sorrow — ^when compell'd to part 
With the last rose that bloom'd upon the tree^ 
Which promis'd fair a length of days to see. 
It was a gift pre-eminently dear, 
By far too heavenly to contmue here. 
At three years old, none scarcely could believe 
That grace in one so young we could perceive ; 
But, strange to tell, we saw its vital power, 
E'en in. that eaiiy blossom of an hour. 
Which now, alas ! with all its natal bloom, 
Is left to moulder in the silent tomb. 
Great God ! assist me with all needful grace 
To bear this trial, and thy wisdom trace ; 
Teach me submission to thy holy will, 
And be thou gracious to thy servant still. 
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Then (thougli no more I hear my in£uit 8uig, 
What he was pleased to call his pretty hymn. 
Whose spirit caught the rapturous notes above, 
And here on earth began to sing thy lore) 
I'll stay the sigh, the tear : thy gift resign, 
Because tht will is done, it shall be mine. 
From thee it came, to thee its spirit fled. 
Such was thy will — ^in thee how bless'd the dead. 
Yet, O forgive the fondness of my heart, 
And in my sorrow graciously impart 
Bich consolation from thy stores above, 
That I may know thy chast'nings are in love. 
O bless my Partner with supporting grace. 
And with thy presence all our loss replace. 
Prepare us, Lord, for that important day 
When we shall quit these tenements of clay; 
Increase our faith, and make us wholly thine, 
And cause our lives with every grace to shin^ 
That when thou callest, we may joy to go, 
And leave this vale of bitterness and woe ; 
That when our earthly pilgrimage is o'er. 
And we are landed on that blissful shore. 
We may rejoice to meet our darling love. 
And hear our infant sing thy praise above ; 
Where we shall see our Saviour face to face, 
And all the wisdom of Thy dealings trace : 
Where sin and Satan shall no more subvert 
Those hopes, those joys, thy saving grace impart: 
Sorrow and sighing then shall flee away, 
And tears be wip'd from every weeping eye. 
O happy day, interminable bliss, 
When we shall see our Saviour as he is, 
And join our children in the throng above 
In singing praises to redeeming love. 
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ANOTHEE. 

My soul, my soul, where art thou gone, 

Ah, whither would'st thou fly ? 

In vain thou moumest for thy son. 

In yain for him the sigh. 

His happy spirit now is flown 

Beyond the reach of thought, 

Where everlasting joy is known. 

And every pain forgot. 

Tis sin, my soul, in thee to wish 

He here should longer stay, 

Would'st thou forsake the realms of bliss, 

To dwell again in clay ? 

I want to go to heaven now, 

This lisping infant said. 

Three suns had scarcely rose to view. 

When, lo ! this babe was dead. 

I want go home. Mamma, he cried, 

And grasp'd me by the hand ; 

Ah, who can know what he espied 

Near Canaan's happy land. 

Weep not for him, my soul, refrain, 

But for thyself lament, 

Thy loss is his eternal gain, 

And all for good are meant. 
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ANOTHEE. 

Dear child, thou art gone to the regions above, 
And angels have borne thee to Jesus thy love ; 
His name was thy song, and thy hope was so fiur, 
I've seen thee delighted to think of being there. 
When I talk'd of the joys in heaven we'd know, 
I heard thee exclaiming, I want now to go. 
But I check'd thy desire, and told thee not yet, 
Still I thought on thy wish, nor could I forget. 
Thy words fell as icicles on my warm brow, 
When again thou repeatest, I want to go now; 
But I told my sWeet babe it yet was too soon, 
Not knowing that Jesus had bid him to come. 
I ponder'd his word, as I kiss'd his fair face, 
And thank'd my dear Lord for such tokens of grace. 
Next morning a fever raged high in his veins, 
And death came, triumphant, and sever'd the chains 
Which link'd this my infant to my bleeding heart. 
And compell'd us on earth for ever to part. 



AN EPITAPH. 

ON THE SAME CHILD. 

Young in years, but old in grace, 
Thou hast quickly run thy race ; 
Ripe for glory, shall I dare 
To lament that thou art there ? 
No, my Son, I will refrain. 
For 'tis selfish, and 'tis vain. 
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He that gives can take away, 
Nothing heavenly here can stay ; 
Blessed be His holy name, 
Who has hous'd my little lamb 
From the storms and winds that blow 
On us pUgrims here below. 



ANOTHER. 

MAMMi^, why do you weep, 
And heave that heavy sigh 1 
I am not dead, but sleep ; 
My soul will never die. 
I now enjoy sweet rest, 
Where pain nor death can come ; 
I dwell among the blest : 
With Jesus is my home. 

Yet I again shall rise, 
For Christ hath promis'd so. 
Mamma, then wipe your eyes, 
We meet again you know, 
To praise redeeming love 
For grace so full, so free. 
I sing this song above, 
For Jesus died for me. 
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CHRISTIAN RESIGNATION. 

Lord, I confess thy ways are just and tnie^ 
Thy mercy boundless, every morning new ; 
When, by a frowning world and cares oppress'd. 
My soul grew languid, and by thee unbless'd, 
O then, yea then, what love thou didst display 
By planting thorns and hedging up my way ; 
What kind forbearance, condescending care. 
To spare this barren tree another year. 
And thus to dig about the sickly thing 
That if by any means fruit it may bring. 
First, thou didst say to Mammon, take thy wing^ 
For thou wilt prove unto this soul a sting ; 
Next, all those friends it falsely thought sincere^ 
Thou bad'st to prove by actions what they were; 
Then, to complete my catalogue of woe, 
An only son was breathless laid below. 
Thus did my Lord remove each prop from me. 
That seem'd support to this poor dying tree ; 
Yet, O how &r above the thoughts of man. 
Is our Almighty Father's heavenly plan; 
The bitter cup we drink with weejmig ey«s 
Does often prove a blessing in disguise ; 
And what we think the greatest good below. 
Is but a snare, and oft a source of woe ; 
So senseless, blind, and impotent are we, 
To choose the evil, and the good to flee. 
Bless'd Husbandman, thy wisdom I will own. 
In all my ways thy pruning hand is shown : 
I own thy power, thy gracious, chast'ning care, 
And thank thee, Lord, I found thee faithful there. 
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SUNSHINE FOR THE EARLY BLOSSOM. 

Mat this early Blossom flourish, 
And its odour widely spread, 
Richly yielding fruit to nourish 
Youthful minds with knowledge fed. 

Always blooming in its vigour, 
Never may it lose its charm ; 
Nor may any blighting rigour 
Ever nip or do it harm. 

Onward may the gentle breezes 
Waft its perfume through the ^, 
Ever pleasing ettch thai gazes 
Now upon this blossom fair. 

If the critic e*er should con it, 
Softly may hia {^ercing eye 
Touch the leaflets that are on it, 
Having care no blight be nigh. 

Ever may it keep its poww. 
As it is for doing good ; 
Usefulness alone the flower 
That it folds within its bud. 

Hence, avert away the evil, 
Often flowmg from the pen ; 
Rather spurn to be uncivil 
On the foibles you may ken. 

Faults there may be— ^what is faultless ?— 
There are spots upon the sun : 
Here, indeed, is nothing spotless ! 
In the heaven of heavens, doubtless, 
Such, there such alone are done. 



SUNSHINE TO THE EABLT BLOSS80H. 

Bear, then, with this euly Bloaaom, 
On such eaay teems to be, 
Onl; let the youthfiil bosom 
Keep and share its fragnue^. 

A Weld-wisheb. 
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A POEM 

ON PIERCEFIELD WALKS AND WINECLIFF, 

IN TBS VICINITT OF CHEPSTOW, MONMOUIHSHISB. 



On Piercefield's frowning precipice I stand, 
To view the works of Nature's plastic hand ; 
And as 1 gaze o'er all its rich domains, 
Its rocks gigantic, and its water'd plains, 
I feel the kindling fire of zeal control 6 

Each sacred thought that centres in my soul: 
I feel the flame of gratitude arise, 
Which, from my heart, mounts upward to the skies ; 
I feel a spell which o'er me bears a sway 
That prompts my pen and animates my lay^ 10 

Then wake, O Muse, to me thy pinions lend. 
While I from Nature to her source ascend. 
And with a voice ecstatic, full of praise. 
Aid me to sing the great Creator's ways I 
Who, though invisible to human eye, 15 

Is here to quicken and to beautify. 
In all thy works, O Ood, thyself I see, 
Thou holy, ever present Deity. 
Tis thy pervading spirit fills the whole, 
Gives life to nature, and restores the soul; 20 

Informs the mind, and does the heart renew, 
Sets forth the path that man is to pursue ; 
Unfolds the volimie of mysterious love, 
And points the traveller to his rest above. 
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I praise thee, Lord, for all thy love and car^ 25 
And fain would realize thee everywhere! 
Here may thy presence all my thoughts engage, 
While I review fair Nature's lovely page, 
In every line of which inscribed, I see 
The hand and impress of thy Deity. 30 

O matchless, vast, inimitable scene I 
All praise is poor to thee, description mean ; 
Ko art thy living touches can define, 
In thee soft Nature's beauties all combine ; 
In vain the pen, in vain the pencil too, 35 

The boldest outline can but mimic you. 

Yet should the critic, with his pierdng ey% 
Explore the scene and all his judgment ply. 
He may with pleasure exercise his skill, 
And every crotchet in his cranium fill ; 40 

Or should the connoisseur his taste employ^ 
And fill his fancy with a sunshine joy. 
Here be may summon all his hidden Iore> 
And find sufficient to increase his store. 
Here breathe aloud thoughts glowing, unconfin'd, 45 
In all the rapture of his soaring mind; 
For in these rural walks at once unite 
All that can please and fascinate the sight: 
All that fantastic Nature can diiq>lay„ 
All that is charming, beautiful, and gay. 50 

Here woods and rocks in solemn grandeur rise^ 
Their mouldering fabrics tow*ring to the skies ; 
The graceful winding of the Wtb below, 
Beneath the feet in sullen silence flow, 
Whose source arises in Montgomeryshire, 55 

From high Plinlimmon Hill it meanders here. 
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There rismg clififs — there waving hills of green, 

Beyond whose confines Severn shores are seen ; 

Thus through the grove perpetual beauties rise, 

To greet the passing stranger's wond*ring eyes ; 60 

And as he walks, or slowly saunters on, 

How sweet to hear the feathered minstrels' song. 

Whose dulcet notes of melody conspire 

To kindle harmony to rapture's fire. 

How sweet to hear the purling waters play, 65 

As through the vale below they wind their way ; 

And O ! how sweet to hear the southern breeze, 

As soft it whispers through the trembling trees. 

On either side a verdant screen is spread, 

Which tow'rs aloft and waves above the head; 70 

Whose mounted arch obstructs each fervid ray, 

Whose shade protects us from the king of day. 

Sweet, silent, peaceful, and enchanting spot. 

So well adapted for religious thought ; 

Sweet sylvan shades, whose lofty banners wave 75 

Like the sad cypress o'er the Boman's grave, 

I tread thy paths as consecrated ground. 

Such calm serenity prevails around ; 

Though Nature rests, and elements agree, 

Yet all her wheels move on in harmony. 80 

O would it were my highly favour'd lot 
To spend my days near this sequestered spot ; 
Far from the giddy crowd and city's noise. 
Which but debases and the mind destroys ; 
For there the soul will gravitate to earth, 85 

But here to higher, nobler thoughts gives birth; 
Here all is peace, there tumult, pride, deceit, 
A masquerade, where few unmask'd we meet, 
For bold intrepid honesty is rare, 
Some will for sordid interest fetters wear ; 90 
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There guileless, grateful sympathy subsides^ 

And frozen charity in pomp presides ; 

There caution sits, whose systematic plan 

Is to suspect and censure every man ; 

There doubt is cherished, that dark fearful foe^ 95 

Bepelling love, affection's sweetest flow. 

Offensive tyrant, 'tis thy chains I fear, 

And for thy slaves would drop the silent tear. 

But I will cease this melancholy strain, 

Accept the caution, and avoid the pain ; 100 

Again my thoughts to this retirement fly, 

Again my pen sweet Nature's charms descry. 

Behold Creation deck'd in robes of green. 
And not a wint'ry vestment to be seen ; 
Eeviving Nature teems with life anew, 105 

And lovely Spring comes dress'd with every hue ; 
Here first the snow-drop lifts its silv'ry head, 
There many a crocus forms a saffron bed ; 
The pale clad primrose in the sunbeams sport. 
Which fold at twilight with a soft report; 110 

The lowly violet, in the silent glade, 
Like modest merit, seeks retiring shade, 
Which e'en when dead melliTrous odours yield. 
Surpassing all we find in Nature's field ; 
The daisy, too, which weathers every storm, 116 

Displays itself and elevates its form, 
Attir'd anew with rosy borders round. 
While here and there a butterflow'r is found; 
The little pansy, with its threefold hue 
And scented bells of Caledonian blue, 120 

In sweet succession raise their pleasing heads, 
Amid the herbage of their grassy beds. 

Here sloping banks where other flow'rets bloom. 
Whose fragrance sheds around a rich perfume ; 
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There rocky pyramids, o'erhung with trees, 125 

Which nodding wave before the southern breeze ; 

Here winding paths to fertile Tallies lead, 

There sportive lambkins on the mountains feed ; 

Here crystal streams o*er beds of pebbles roll, 

Whose undulations please the pensive soul, 130 

For purling waters yield a soothing sound. 

When sweet serenity prevails around. 

like sacred music to a soul refined. 

They soften, ease, and elevate the mind ; 

Yes, " rippling waves when all is calm impart 135 

^A pleasing sadness to a sofben'd heart, 

"And like the billows that successive roll, 

"Thought follows thought and steab upon the soul.^' 

Thus moving on, in all the pride of May, 
We come at length into a mazy way, 140 

Where reeds and rushes overspread the ground, 
And brushwood grows in thickets all around. 
Here Nature casts her ornaments away. 
Nor seems to make or even wish display. 
But in her own rude sable dress appears, 145 

As if her beauty had decay'd with years. 
This sudden contrast fills the mind with awe. 
So changed the picture we have now to draw ; 
For here no flow'rets bloom to greet the eye. 
No sunny ray amid the gloom we spy; 160 

No little songsters utter forth a sound, 
But all is dreary, silent, and profound. 

Then, in the mid<«t of this uncultur'd scene. 
Starts up the Giant's Cave, in sombre green. 
Which structure strikes the stranger with suiprise. 
Seeing a figure of colossal size, 156 

In a menacing attitude and grave, 
Plac'd o'er the entrance of this gloomy cave ; 
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Cary'd out of masaiTe stone with sculptured care. 

And raised on high to guard the cavera there ; 160 

Whose rugg'd features and forbidding scowl 

Daunts every bird except the screeching owL 

But passing underneath this giant bold, 

We come within a cave both damp and cold — 

Or rather to a grotto, we should say, 165 

For such it is designed in every way — 

Enrich'd with all the store art could devise, 

To please, at least, the antiquarian's eyes. 

But noxious vapours often here abound, 

Which warn the rambler to forsake the ground ; 170 

So now, proceeding on our path again, 

We find new objects to employ the pen. 

And what a varied scene does now appear. 
The near seems distant, and the distant near; 
For through the apertures of many a tree 175 

An endless change in eveiy form we see ; 
Oft catch a glimpse of objects ever new. 
And passing, see them vanish from our view : 
Start back again, yet in another form 
Alike they please — in each, in all, they chann. 180 

Yon venerable oak, whose outstretch'd arms 
So oft defied the most malignant storms, 
Still lifts its stately and unbending head. 
Which does beneath a cooling shade o'erspread; 
Now gently falls the soft refreshing shower ; 185 

Now vernal breezes whisper in the bower; 
Now heaven's bright bow, fair daughter of the storm, 
Shows forth her radiant robes and crescent form, 
Wherein the covenant of Grod we trace 
With an unworthy postdiluvian race. 190 

Now lovely odours from the lap of Spring, 
Borne on the ambient air's soft balmy wing^ 
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Comes with redoubled sweetness after rain, 
And scatters perfume o'er the distant plain. 
Again the songsters warble forth their lays, 195 

And sweU the air with melody and praise ; 
Again the sun its golden beams display, 
Dispersing every sable cloud away. 

Parent of seasons, prototype of heav'n, 200 

To thee alone despotic sway is giv'n. 
Thou limpid fountain of perpetual light, 
Thou Almoner, Illuminator bright. 
Thou central source of planetary strife, 
Thy touch rekindles Nature into life. 
Through ether's vast expanse rolled forth on high, 
Amid the countless wonders of the sky, 206 

In undiminished grandeur there to shine. 
Obedient to thy Maker's will divine. 
Thy potent sway is felt throughout all space, 
E'en from the human to the finny race. 210 

The dormant reptiles at thy smile awake, 
The minnows dance upon the quiet lake ; 
The vital fluid, that incessant plays 
Around the heart in all its devious ways. 
Which twice fourteen does every hour pass through 
The seat of life unceasingly and true, 216 

Alike impressed by thy congenial rays, 
Our great Creator's wond'rous power displays ; 
Alike dependent on that source above. 
Whose fervid beams commingle life and love. 220 

I praise thee. Lord, for Nature's mystic laws, 
Thou great Disposer, thou Omnific cause ; 
I praise thee for such great displays of power. 
Thy works declare thee, and thy saints adore. 
Where then, is he, who questions thy great name,225 
And fain would turn thy glory into shame ? 
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Where is the knowino — ^where the worldly wise— 

And where the learned who dispute thy praise ? 

Vain man ! wilt thou presume, or dare, to place 

The crown of glory on thy finite race ; 230 

Bring forth the treasures of your virile mind, 

And every virtue in the heart you find ; 

Bring forth your boasted reason to the test, 

And every cloister'd idol in your breast ? 

Come, now, your Babel theories expound, 235 

And truth shall dash the fabric to the ground. 

Boast not of reason, nor of nature bland. 

Such are but agents in the Master's hand. 

Or links that form the mighty ponderous chain 

Whereby he does his depth of thought explain. 240 

Who, then, by searching, will attempt to find 

The Great Eternal, self-existent mind ? 

Or who can fsithom such a vast abyss. 

Or soar to heights so infinite as this ? 

While e'en the smallest spire of grass we see 245 

Confounds the wisdom of philosophy. 

In vain proud reason may attempt to know 

The secrets of infinity below. 

In vain the task *tis folly to pursue, 

The smallest atom still shall puzzle you. 250 

Hence learn a lesson of humility. 

For himian wisdom is but vanity ; 

Knowledge at best is limited below. 

He that knows most learns first himself to know. 

But now to WinecliflTs summit let us go, 255 

To view the beauties of the scene below. 
Ah, this is grand ! the scenery is bold, 
Kine counties here at once we can behold ; 
And what a boundless view from left to right — 
How charming, how magnificent the sight. 260 
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Here first Bennaoar rocks majestic rise 
Their naked heads toward the blue-clad skies; 
There craggy cliffs, with soils of various hue, 
Black, yellow, red, and gray, and marley blue ; 
Here a proud eminence where sunbeams play, 265 
And there a depth terrific to survey ; 
On either side impervious woods of green, 
With here and there a stately rock between, 
Whose pendent branches off their shadows throw, 
Dark*ning with grandeur many a space below. 270 
Here hamlets, ruins, and St^Arvan's spire. 
And emerald meadows ting'd with western fire ; 
There, in a lonely site, appears to view 
A row of poplars, sycamore, and yew, 
Through which a neatly whitewashed church we spy, 
Upon a bank near level with the Wye. 276 

Then, on the breast of this romantic spot, 
Is to be seen a pretty mossy cot. 
Where often visiters enjoy their tea 
In social converse, or in youthful glee, 280 

Beside a rustic seat for sti*angers' ease, 
Where art and nature seem combined to please | 
And near, superbly neat, a grotto stands, 
The workmanship of some ingenious hands. 
Adorned with crystals, spars, and shells around, 285 
Where fossils rare in graphic style abound, 
With ores and quartz, whose sparkling veins will 

show 
The sports of Nature in the depths below. 
Then on the right the town of Chepstow see, 
Enclos'd around by many a stately tree ; 290 

And on the cliff's extremity is seen 
Its ancient walls and tow*rs bedecked with green. 
Apparent nodding o'er the swelling tide. 
That wash the rocks which bound the castle side. 
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And fax beyond the Albion cliffii uprear, 295 

Their snow-capp*d heads to grace the picture herci 
While Severn waves are spreading far and wide 
Heaving and foaming, swell the influent tide ; 
Whose silv'ry billows in the simbeams shine^ 
Till lost amid the tossing of the main. 800 

Imposing scene, diversified and grand^ 
What combination both of sea and land. 
Lovers of Nature, and the friends of Qod, 
Who ne'er unmindful o'er these walks have trod ; 
Ye favour'd few who Hourt not public &me, SOS 

But rather merit than possess a name, 
Who from the world's broad gaze shrink ^eath the 

shade. 
Where virtues blossom and where vices fade, 
Tls you can best conceive with what delight 
I hail the beauties of which now I write. 310 

But to' return, and, musing, as I go, 
Methinks I hear some one inquire, to know 
Who form'd these walks, for contemplation sweety 
This Paradise, this Eden of retreat? 
Who brought these lat^Qt beauties fi)rth to view^ 315 
And thus arranged these prospects ever new? 
Say, whose creative mind display'd such taste, 
«Mid crumbling ruins and 'mid watt's waste, 
Who first procur'd this fisLVOur'd spot its fame, 
Who was the honour'd man, and what his name? 320 
Why, the reply re-echoes back the sound 
In plaintive voice, which vibrates all around, 
Thine, Morris, thine ! peace to thy quiet ediade! 
Whose taste and judgment were so well displayed. 
Thou didst transmit them first to public £une 35^ 
T^ugh to oblivion is conngn'd thy name ; 
Thou didst select the prospect and the plan, 
Y9B, all were thine, thou philanthropic man. 
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Thy kindly deeds, thy feeling heart, made knoim 

For charity, that virtue, was thine own. 330 

Thy great munificence diffused its rays 

Beyond the limits of the Musks* praise, 

Tet not a stone is here to mark thy name, 

To tell thy worth, or memorise thy fame, 

No Cenotaph has e'er been raised to thee, 335 

To speak thy praise or deeds of charity. 

But thou shalt live when monuments decay, 

And all thy foes from earth are swept away ; 

Thy name, engraven on the heart, shall be 

Fix'd on the tablet of the memory. 340 

Yes, though thy days of sorrowing are o'er, 

And thou wilt occupy thy place no more, 

Yet shall thy tale go down to future years, 

And some embalm thy memory with tears. 

Header, excuse this wild extravagance, 345 

Nor let my musb's zeal give you offence ; 

Think not, I mean, to picture forth to you 

A faultless man, for that would be untrue ; 

The best have failings, so we learn had he. 

Not one on earth is from such wholly free; 350 

Then charity, I deem, should be our aim, 

As all men's foibles some indulgence claim. 

Still such benevolence we rarely find 
Employ one heart or occupy one mind, 
As that which was pre-eminent in him. 355 

Devoid of boast, of pride, caprice, or whim, 
No prejudice, no preference had he 
That could contract or stay his charity. 
Without distinction he reliev'd mankind, 
Each child of woe in hi^ a friend could find ; 360 
Just like the halo, luminous and bri^t. 
Which round some planet we observe by nighty 
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So his benevolence diffu8*d a glow, 

And lit the sphere he occupied below. 

His ear was ever open to distress, 365 

None ask'd relief, but what obtained redress, 

His purse was always open to the poor, 

None sought in vain his hospitable door ; 

He clothed the naked, for the hungry spread 

A plenteous board, where such were daily fed. 370 

At length the scene is changed, his sky o'ercast, 

And darkness gathers round his prospects fast, 

The sun of his prosperity declines — 
No longer with effulgent beauty shines ; 

The full charg'd clouds of dark adversity 375 

Increase the gloom of his perplexity ; 

The distant rumbling which attracts his ear, 

Confirms the fact a dreadful storm is near; 

Sudden it comes, he sees the vivid flash 

Which rent his hopes in one destructive crash; 380 

The mighty torrent, pouring down apace, 

Does every beauty from his view efface, 

And naught but devastation now appears 

To greet his eyes in his declining years. 

Yet, without figure, we may truly say, 385 

Such was the state of him we here portray — 

Involved he was, but this he found too late 

Himself to aid or yet to extricate. 

like an electric shock this shook each nerve, 

The indigent he could no longer serve ; 390 

His vast expenditure, from year to year. 

Became at length, too great for him to bear; 

He sees his fortune rapidly decline. 

Which vex'd his soul and made his heart repine. 

Embarrassment ensued, with all its train 395 

Of complicated ills and mental paixi, 
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And he who sympatbued with all aroimd, 

That were in trouble or misfortune found. 

Was left alone with forrow to contend, 

Himself un}Htied and without a friend. 400 

Yes, that benevolent, devoted man, 

Was thus deserted when his woes began. 

No hand was raised to save or rescue him, 

Morris must perish if he fidl to swim. 

Like the wrecked mariner, cast on the wave, 405 

He looks in vain for some kind hand to save, 

Yet not a reed for him to grasp was left, ^* 

And such is man when of his gold bereft. 

But where the rich, the noble, and the great. 
Whose equipages daily throng'd his gate 1 410 

Say, where are they? my youthful readers cry> 
Experience an«<ren with a heavy righ, 
As birds of passage, so are friends below. 
They come in Sfumner, but in Winter go. 
These gay plum'd creatures always disappear 415 
When adverse gales approach our island here. 
Such Morris found his earthly friends to h% 
Just like the winds that agitate the sea^ 
Their instability he keenly felt, 
As on the past he sometimes fondly dwelt. 420 

Their cold c<»itempt ohill*d his wazm feeling kewt, 
Enhanced his sorrow and increas'd the smart; 
Ingratitudie tiius standing in relief, 
Gave double sting and poignaney to grief. 
Hence disappointments Icmely never come, 425> 

Which MoRRia found when robb'd of fUends and 

home. 
Toss'd on the ocean of eaprieioas life, 
His troubled bosom sw^'d with inward strife ; 
But man ho anodyne on earth can fe^i 
To lull the surges of an anguish'd mind, 430 

o 
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Till to his Maker^ with aplifted eyes. 

He makes appeal in strong and ardent criea^ 

And for the balm of Gilead will apply 

With fenrent pray'r and penitential eye. 

There is the pharmacopoeia of the soul, 435 

"Whereby the wounded may be render'd whole ; 

There is the antidote for every grie^ 

Where bleeding hearts may find a sore reliefl 

And the Physician must himself dispense 

The panacea at his own expense ; 440 

No hand but his can minister the same, 

'Tis Grod*s prerogative — we praise his name. 

This, we devoutly hope, was felt and sought 

By HIM who occupies our train of thought. 

But to proceed, and in a mournful strain 445 

We may reflect and add with grief and pain. 
That Morris found a checquer*d path below, 
A life diversified with weal and woe. 
His journey here, like every earthly scene, 
Wore sombre shades as well as vemal green ; 450 
His summer days, as Nature's, by degrees 
Were chang'd to winter by the autumn breeze ; 
His leaf was sear'd as by some scorching ray, 
Which from the zenith fell at noontide day ; 
His flower, drooping, bow'd its dying head, 455 

As if by fktal blight 'twere overspread. 
Or some unwholesome lunar glare of light, 
Which coldly mingles with the breath of night ; 
His mellow fruit was marcid on the tree, 
Touch'd by the withering blast of treachery. 460 

Or it was pluck'd, as by some ruthless hand^ 
Who join at midnight in a larc'ny band. 
His cup was full — it seemed to overflow 
With gall-ingredients and with wormwood woe. 
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For who can paint the scene of sad dismay, 465 

When from his mansion he was torn away ; 
When all he own'd must be at once resigned, 
Who can describe the conflict of his mind. 
The day arrives, the fatal hour draws near, 
When he must quit the spot so loved, so dear, 470 
Home of his youth, his happiness, and joy, 
Where he had sheltered many an orphan boy. 
Where widows found support and kind redress, 
He seem'd to live to mitigate distress. 

Now round his mausion, gathered here and there, 
In motley groups, the villagers appear, 476 

In hopes their venerable sire to see. 
Whose bounty they had shared so long, so free ; 
In hopes to catch his eye, his grief to stem, 
Or kiss the hand that minister'd to them. 480 

So now he paces to the outer door. 
As if his fainting spirits would restore. 
Then speechless to his breast his hand he brings 
And looks around unutterable things. 
The weeping crowd their benefactor spy, 485 

And on the breeze was borne their mournful cry ; 
Some us'd their sleeve to wipe away the tear. 
While others wrung their hands in sad despair ; 
In funeral grief the poor around him clung. 
While a sad peal the bells of Chepstow rung. 490 
What could to him so eloquently tell 
The public sorrow as the muffled bell ? 
What could more keenly to his heart appeal. 
Than this last tribute of their love and zeal ? 
It touch'd the finest string within his heart, 495 

And did a pleasing sadness there impart. 
The word "farewell" now lingers on his lip, 
While deep-drawn sighs from their confinement slip ; 
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His eyes, Borcharged with teara, their ooorae pnrBiie, 
Which thi(^y fell as drops of evening dew; 500 
While thoughts too \Ag for leqpeech his soiil employ, 
As thus he views his setting sun of joy. 
Conyulsive sobs now all the man subdue, — 
With frantic grief he sigh'd a last adieu. 
While to the coach he hied, and clos'd the door, 505 
He look'd on those whom he beheld no more. 

Then slowly rolls the vehicle alcMig, 
While warbling- songsters carol forth their song, 
In happy innocence and sportive glee, — 
From every care and every sorrow free, — 510 

While HE in silence sits with brow o'ercast, 
Bevolving on the tragic scene just past. 
Thei*e he recounts his aggravated woes, 
From past to present, and to future goes, 
In quick succession, and with rapid thought, 515 

His roving fancy all before him brought. 
Bereft of friends, wealth, home, and country too. 
Were thoughts too big, too painful, to pursue ; 
He sees himself the victim of the law, 
Just like the prey within the raven's claw, 520 

Or like the target for the archer's aim. 
So he as passive to their fangs became ; 
And with a ma^ianimity of mind 
He bore the conflict perfectly I'esign'd ; 
Although the rigour of relentless foes, 525 

Had thus disturb'd for ever his repose. 
Yet no resentment occupied his heart. 
No murmuring accents from his lips depart. 
Such was his great and elevated mind, 
And not to low, revengeful thoughts indin'd. 530 

The coach now stops, the gateman takes his pay. 
While children bowing throng along the way; 
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And as lie journeys on the 6un shines dear, 

No vapours rise to veil the atmosphere ; 

The day is warm, the breezes soft and few, 535 

Yet Morris languid must his course pursue ; 

So wishing air, he pidls the window down, 

Thereby perceives he is in Chepstow town ; 

He hears the bells their muffled peal repeat, 

While every object seems with gloom replete ; 540 

Their dolef\il cadence on his ear descends, 

Aa parting words from dear and dying friends. 

In each deep toll a mournful voice he heard. 

And his sad heart responded to each word ; 

This rous'd the feelings of his inmost soul, 545 

While down his cheeks the liquid current stole ; 

Each well-known cot, familiar to his eye, 

In lonely silence now he passes by ; 

His heart throb Vd quick as he remember'd then, 

That place no more should see his face again ; 550 

The landscape soon retiring from his view, 

He looks a long and then a last adieu. 

The gates of Hope now on his prospects close, 
As to the great Metropolis he goes. 
There to reside, alas ! no longer free, 555 

The freebom heir must there a captive be ; 
Yet his afifectionate and faithful wife, 
Eemain'd to solace his declining life, 
Till every jewel that she did possess 
And every valu'd article of dress 560 

Were each disposed of to procure their fare, 
And to sustain them in confinement there. 
Some years roU'd on in this distressing course. 
Till every spring was drain'd of its resource. 
Till each known fountain had withheld its store, 565 
Exhausted, ceas'd to yield them any more. 
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At leDgth the weaker vessel, tossed with care. 
Sunk in the yawning vortex of despair ; 
Dry Borrow will absorb the brain's supply, 
And drain the cranium of its moisture dry ; 570 

Hence, when the gushing tear has ceased to flow. 
The balance of the mind its loss will show, 
And each privation the sensorium feels 
Enfeebles every action it reveals ; 
Then reason quits her citadel alone, 575 

And leaves the wanderer to a &te unknown. 

This Morris had to witness with dismay. 
His wife a maniac — to her grief a prey ; 
This was the crisis, this the fatal blow, 
And this the climax of his earthly woe ; 580 

This was the acme of his sorrows here. 
Who can refrain the tribute of a tear ? 

But now to close this painful tragic scene, 
We here an Epilogue may intervene, 
Which shall in every sense be very brief, 585 

As words are far too faint to paint such grief; 
Tet Morris bore, with calm submissive mind. 
All that his righteous Judge for him designed ; 
He bow'd beneath the rod, whose strokes were due. 
And heaven upheld him all his journey through, 590 
So he sustaiu'd the shock till he was free, 
Then cross'd at length the great Atlantic sea ; 
To India went, and there he ends the strife. 
Of this conflicting and vaLu-glorious life ; 
And there we leave him, far inum'd abroad, 596 

Till he surrenders his account to God. 

Yet Piercefield still in every Spring is seen 
Adom'd in beauteous robes of living green ; 
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Its waving woods, its varied hills and dales, 

Its glist'ning waters purling through its vales, 600 

Its winding walks, its flow'ry sloping sides, 

Its rocks gigantic, and its verdant meads : 

All still unite to please the passers by. 

To form a scene that's picturesque and gay ; 

A scene transcending either ink or paint, 605 

Defying artist, poet, sage, or saint, 

To do it justice by descriptive ken, 

To portray it by pencil or by pen. 

The Poet's glow may, like a magic wand. 

House vivid thoughts to picture sea or land ; 610 

The artist's touch may cloud his canvass o'er, 

With every shade that art may have in store ; 

But both or either never can improve 

This charming spot, which courts our highest love ; 

A spot which pleases yet the curious throng, 615 

As verdant seasons onward roll along. 

Though fortunes wane and riches fly away, 

Yet Nature still her beauties here display. 
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